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This Indian American boy—bubble gum 
included—has at least one _ trustworthy 
friend. “Don’t come too close,” says this 
friend to the cameraman. And he didn’t! 
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March Quiz 


1. The missionary faces today a far 
more difficult role than at any time in 
the history of the modern missionary 
movement. What is his new role? 

2. Who is now a candidate for up- 
per deacon in the First Baptist Church, 
Managua, Nicaragua? 

3. Name the chaplain, now a min- 
ister in New York city, who was one of 
ten thousand prisoners of war in a 
German prison camp. 

4. Altogether too frequently the In- 
dian finds his warmest welcome in the 


. Fill 





in the blanks. 

5. The American Baptist Conven- 
tion is currently showing a net loss of 
(1) 1,500; (2) 3,560; (3) 10,143 
members a year. Which is correct? 

6. In Alabama, fifteen hundred 
Southern Baptist laymen demanded 
Congressman Brooks Hays’ resignation 
as their convention president. True or 
false? 

7. What has opened doors in the 
Middle East which otherwise would 
have remained closed? 

8. Michael Scott writes: “That the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa is on the side of slavery, seems 
incredible, but it is true.” Name the 
book in which he discusses the long- 
oppressed Herero people. 

9. Who was elected executive secre- 
tary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society in 1937? 

10. The Lakewood Baptist Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio, has (1) 600; (2) 
285; (3) 435 active families on the 
church roll. Which is correct? 

11. Where is William J. Crowder 
director of the department of missions 
and evangelism? 

12. It is “monumental absurdity” 
that more than in 
North America should each claim to 
be more faithful to the primitive 
church than any other group. Fill in 
the blanks. 

13. January, 1959, marks the com- 
pletion of twenty years of administra- 
tive service in the American Baptist 
Convention for Reuben E. Nelson. 
What is a typical Nelsonian expression 
in connection with this? 

14. Only (1) two; (2) six; (3) 
three military dictatorships are left in 
the New World. Which is correct? 

15. Shall we not have to admit that 
extended his sway even into 
the realm of religion? Consider the 
easygoing philosophy of the peace-of- 
mind cult of our day, as contrasted 
with the hard and exacting demands 
of the cross. Fill in the blanks. 

16. Two American Baptists were 
among the twenty-three Protestants 
who signed a statement opposing a 
proposal to legalize off-track betting in 
New York city. Name the two men. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 48 
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THE BROKEN WALL 


A Study of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians 


By MARKUS BARTH 
Cloth, $3.50 





Here is a book that will come as welcome news 
to the concerned laymen and clergy alike. With 
fresh awareness it takes up today's urgent and 
perplexing questions of evangelism vigorously. 
Dr. Jitsuo Morikawa, Secretary, Division of Evan- 
gelism, American Baptist Convention, in the fore- 
word, says its disarming candor may challenge 
our most cherished prejudices and beliefs, but 
it dodges no issues. ". . . Our real field of service 
and witness is not in 'churchly’ ecclesiastical func- 
tions and activities, but in the ‘worldly’ functions 
of secular society." Its stimulating approach 
cannot help but give the alert Christian an under- 
standing conviction and encouragement to be- 
come a faithful evangelist. 


Dr. Barth, noted biblical scholar and evangelist 
at heart, is the son of the famous theologian, 
Karl Barth. To bring out the meaning of the 
Greek text, he gives a free translation where 
needed. Instead of references to well-known or 
recently discovered Jewish, Hellenistic and early 
Patristic texts, he notes that, in addition to the 
other letters of Paul, the writings of John and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews have proved to be 
close companions of the Ephesians. 


THIS IS A BAPTIST JUBILEE ADVANCE PUBLICATION 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


*1703 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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913 Grand Ave. 
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Newshnriefs 


Nelson to Leave 
Executive Position 

Reuben E. Nelson, general secretary 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
will not seek re-election when his third 
term in office expires next June, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge, denomi- 





national president. Dr. Nelson has held 





Reuben E. Nelson 


the position of general secretary since 
1950. He has represented American 
Baptists on the executive and adminis- 
trative committees of the Baptist 
World Alliance, on the central com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches, and on the general board of 
the National Council of Churches. 
Widely known as a champion of reli- 
gious liberty, Dr. Nelson is vice-presi- 
dent of the department of religious 
liberty of the National Council of 
Churches. On the National Council, 
he is also a member of the executive 
committee of the division of Christian 
life and work, the committee on policy 
and strategy, and the general commit- 
tee of the department of the church 
and economic life. Other positions 
held by Dr. Nelson were general direc- 
tor of the council on missionary co- 
operation, 1945-1950; executive secre- 
tary of the Detroit Baptist Missionary 
Society, 1943-1945; and executive sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Baptist Con- 
vention, 1939-1943. 


Leopoldville Missionaries 
Report No Damage 

Word has been received that no 
harm has been done to American Bap- 
tist missionaries in Leopoldville, the 
capital city of the Belgian Congo, 
where forty-two persons were killed 
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and more than two hundred injured 
in two days of rioting in January. Two 
letters from Chester J. Jump, Ameri- 
can Baptist mission secretary in the 
Congo, reported no injury to Prot- 
estant missionaries or damage to Prot- 
estant mission property. Friends and 
relatives of the eleven American Bap- 
tist missionaries now in Leopoldville 
were informed by the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Societies that the mission- 
aries had been assured protection by 
the American consulate general in case 
of further outbreaks. Most of those 
killed or injured were Africans, but 
millions of dollars of damage was done 
in the European section of the city. 
Unemployment among Congolese in 
Leopoldville has been named a proba- 
ble cause of the riots, according to re- 
ports in The New York Times. The 
riots began after an unauthorized 
meeting of Abako, a nationalist organ- 
ization, was dispersed by Congolese 
policemen. 


Baptists Oppose 
Off-Track Betting 


Two American Baptists were among 
the twenty-three Protestant clergy and 
laymen who recently signed a state- 
ment opposing a proposal to legalize 
off-track betting in New York city. 
R. LaRue Cober, executive secretary 
of the Affiliated Baptist City Societies 
of New York and Long Island, and 
Gardner C. Taylor, pastor, Concord 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and presi- 
dent of the Protestant Council, were 
the Baptist signers. New York’s Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner had proposed legal- 
izing off-track betting and then taxing 
it, to try to balance the city’s budget. 
Protestants have opposed the measure 
from the first, charging that such a 


system would create great social and 
moral evil. The recent statement said 
that “off-track gambling” is basically 
a scheme to “filch” money from those 
who should be government’s first con- 
cern rather than its prey. Further, : 
said, the system would undermine th 
economy by encouraging the idea tha 
something can be gotten for nothing 
and would undermine the health o' 
democracy by teaching through gov- 
ernment example “the very antithesis 
of thrift and industry.” 


Baptist Editors 
Tour Latin America 

Five Baptist editors were guests of 
Pan American World Airways, Pan 
American Grace Airways, and Brow- 
nell Tours of Birmingham, Ala., on a 
nineteen day trip through Latin Amer- 
ica. The purpose of the trip was to 
gather information about Baptist mis- 
sion work, in order to publicize the 
1960 meeting of the Baptist World 
Congress to be held in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, June 26—July 3. The editors, 
representing five major Baptist groups 
in North America, left New York Jan- 
uary 28 and returned February 15. 
On their tour they visited Panama; 
Quito, Ecuador; Lima, Peru; Santi- 
ago, Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. There are Baptist mis- 
sion stations or congregations in all of 
these cities. Tour members included 
the group leader, R. Dean Goodwin, 
director of communication, American 
Baptist Convention; William J. Har- 
vey III, assistant editor, National 
Baptist Voice, National Baptist Con- 
vention, U.S.A., Inc.; Martin L. 
Leuschner, editor, The Baptist Herald, 
North American Baptist General Con- 





Newly elected officers, Boston Baptist Bethel City Mission Society (left 
to right): Wendell A. Hodgkins, financial secretary; Clarence S. Farnum, 
treasurer; Lawrence S. Burke, retiring president; Eleanora F. West, clerk; 
Kenneth J. Draper, president; Philip A. Shearman and Donald H. Pelton, 
vice-presidents. Elected at 39th annual meeting, First Church, Arlington 
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Representing the 19,900,000 Baptists of North America, these five editors 
pause at New York International Airport before boarding a National Panagra- 
Pan American interchange flight for Panama and the start of a 19-day tour 
of Central and South America. Left to right: R. Dean Goodwin, William J. 
Harvey III, Martin L. Leuschner, Albert McClellan, and Harold U. Trinier 


ference; Albert McClellan, director of 
program, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion; Harold U. Trinier, editor, The 
Canadian Baptist, Baptist Federation 
of Canada; and Harold B. Johns, a 
layman in the North American Baptist 
General Conference, traveling at his 
own expense. Brownell Tours is now 
making plans for special mission-study 
tours for Baptists who want to visit 
Latin American missions on the way 
to, or from, the 1960 Baptist World 
Congress. 


Cuba School 
Reopened 

The January 12 reopening of Col- 
egios Internacionales, American Bap- 
tist school in Cristo, Cuba, was re- 
cently announced by its principal, J. 
Mario Casanella. The school had been 
closed since October 13, 1958, be- 
cause of fighting in the town during 
the Cuban revolution. For three 
months, the school had been a shelter 
for refugees. Mr. and Mrs. Casanella 
and the other American Baptist mis- 
sionaries, Kathleen A. Rounds and 
Eleanor E. Dow, held daily prayer 
services at the school throughout this 
period. The World Relief Committee 
of the American Baptist Convention 
made available $5,000 for Cuban 
relief early in January. To date, $2,000 
of this money has been spent for food 
and clothing to be distributed to the 
needy by Mr. Casanella. 


Baptist Minister 
Fights ““Bossism”’ 

An American Baptist minister is the 
new leader of a grassroots fight 
avainst the “bossism” of Carmine De- 
Sapio, New York Democratic party 
leader. Howard R. Moody, minister 
of Judson Memorial Church in the 
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Greenwich Village area of New York 
city, was recently elected president of 
the Village Independent Democrats, 
an insurgent political club which is 
trying to defeat DeSapio in his home 
district. When asked why he, a min- 
ister, was getting into politics, Moody 
declared, “If a mans sees corruption 
and refuses to do anything about it, 
his very inaction is a form of participa- 
tion in the corruption. Where human 
beings are concerned, how can a min- 
ister, of all people, turn his back? We 
are all morally responsible for the acts 
and defaults of our politicians. Just be- 
cause we have delegated the job of 
feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and sheltering the homeless to 
public officials, it doesn’t mean we 


can get away from our responsibilities 
by pleading the remoteness of our 
acts.” Judson Church was singled out 
as one of “the most effective city 
churches today,” in an article in the 
November, 1958, Harper’s Magazine. 
Entitled “The Job the Protestants 
Shirk,” the article pointed out that 
Judson is almost unique in its ministry 
to the people of the changing inner 
city. 


Froyd Paper 
For Ames Conference 

The busy churches of our day need 
to stand still long enough to remem- 
ber just who they are, according to 
Milton C. Froyd, director of research, 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N.Y. Dr. Froyd makes this 
statement in his paper, “The Church 
As the People of God,” which is one 
of the three major study papers to be 
presented at the American Baptist 
Town and Country Convocation, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, July 
28-31. For registration information, 
write to the Division of Church Mis- 
sions, 164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 


Thailand Church 
Receives Gift 

L. Philip Samuelson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Schenectady, 
N.Y., and Lloyd P. Frederick, pastor 
of the Riverton-Palmyra Baptist 
Church, Palmyra, N.J., left recently 
for a two-month world mission study 
tour. During their stay in Thailand 
they participated in the dedication of 
a new Baptist church in the remote 
area of Maesariang. The Baptist 
churches of Schenectady, at a union 
Thanksgiving service, donated money 





Rev. and Mrs. Michael Biro, Jr., of First Baptist Church, Delta, Colo., 
and daughters (left to right) Hope, Gail, and Dawn. The Delta church, 
in far western part of the state, 5,000 feet above sea level, recently cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary. Featured was colorful pageant, writ- 
ten by Mrs. P. F. Thomas and Mrs. Albert Hunter, on church’s history 
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COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER AIDS STUDENT 
IN ACQUIRING SKILLS IN PREPARATION 


FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Miss Sarah Wright, co-ed from Peru, Indiana, proof reads the student 
newspaper at local presses. She is receiving first hand instruction from 
Mr. Leo Mendenhall, make-up press operator for the Franklin Evening 


Star. 


Learning from experience, Miss Wright will be better prepared for her 
chosen vocation. Surrounded by opportunities for academic achievement 
in a college environment committed to the Christian community, Miss 


Wright will aquire a true perspective on life and its meaning. 


Give yourself the opportunity to prepare for your chosen vocation at a 


committed college of your choice. 


Write Harold W. Richardson, President 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Franklin, Indiana 


for the construction of teakwood com. 
munion furniture for the Maesariang 
church. The table was presented io 
the church by Mr. Samuelson in behalf 
of the Schenectady churches. 


Baptists Number 
Twenty-two Million 


The latest statistics received by the 
Baptist World Alliance, Washington, 
D.C., show that there are over twenty- 
two million Baptists throughout the 
world in more than one hundred coun- 
tries. The totals by geographic areas 
show that there are 280,000 in Africa, 
718,000 in Asia, 52,000 in Australia 
and Oceania, 105,000 in Central 
America and the West Indies, 1,135,- 
000 in Europe, 147,000 in South 
America, and 19,900,000 in North 


America. 


Hula Hoops 
Invade Thailand 

Progress report on world culture: 
Hula Hoops have invaded Bangkok, 
Thailand! American Baptist mission- 
ary nurse Seater-Margaret Drever re- 
ports that hula hoops were stocked in 
Bangkok stores in early January. They 
immediately made their advent at the 
Chinese Christian Center, where four 
of the twelve American Baptist mis- 
sionaries in Bangkok serve. “Today,” 
writes Miss Drever, “I tried a different 
work arrangement at the health unit 
of the center. I put my work table 
where I could look at the children 
playing outside the game room.” Miss 
Drever, a specialist in public health, 
is from the Blaney Memorial Baptist 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


Home Mission’s Staff 
Teach at Eastern 

Several staff members of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies 
have been teaching a course entitled 
“Church and Community” at Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Edward D. Rapp, assist- 
ant executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies, 
designed the course and arranged for 
members of the division of church 
missions and the division of church ex- 
tension and edifice funds to teach this 
course on social ethics. These include 
Harvey A. Everett, Selwyn Smith, 
Clayton A. Pepper, Wesley Dixon, Ed- 
ward D. Rapp, Lawrence Janssen and 
Paul O. Madsen. Thirty-seven seniors 
were enrolled in the course. 


Japan Foundation 
Re-elects Baptists 

Two prominent Baptist women 
have been re-elected to serve on the 
executive committee of the women’s 
planning committee of the Japan In- 
ternational Christian University Foun- 
dation, New York, N.Y. Named at its 
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annual meeting in January were: Mrs. 
R. H. Edwin Espy, an active member 
of Riverside Church, New York city, 
and wife of the associate general sec- 
retary of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; and 
Mrs. Edward B. Willingham, vice- 
president of the Woman’s Society of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York city, whose husband is gen- 
eral secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. Re- 
elected as officers were: Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, chairman; Mrs. Paul Moser, 
vice-chairman and chairman of the 
executive committee; Mrs. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, chairman of Special 
Church Project; and Ruth Miller, 
secretary. 


Burma-Bucknell 
Week End 

The Burma-Bucknell Week End was 
held at Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., February 28—March 2. The 
program highlighted the tenth year 
of Burma’s independence as a modern 
nation and the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the first foreign student to 
attend Bucknell, Maung Shaw Loo, 
who graduated in 1864. The program 
was financed by grants from the Dan- 
forth and Asia Foundations and spon- 
sored by the University Christian As- 
sociation. Two hundred and _ fifty 
guests attended. Among them were 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas; U Win, ambassador from the 
Union of Burma to the United States; 
U Thant, ambassador to the United 
Nations; and Lizbeth Shaw Loo, only 
surviving daughter of Maung Shaw 
Loo. She was fiown from Rangoon for 
the occasion by the Asia Foundation. 
Invitations were extended to officials 
of Burma and Burmese students study- 
ing on the East Coast. 


Baptist Youth 
Celebrate New Year 

The problem of how to celebrate 
New Year’s Eve with suitable excite- 
ment but not excessive revelry was 
successfully handled this year by an 
American Baptist pastor in West Vir- 
ginia. The First Baptist Church, Ken- 
ova, W.Va., led by its pastor, George 
W. Swope, held an all-night New 
Year’s Eve party at the church. It 
began with a social hour from 10:00 
to 11:00 p.m. Then the crowd gath- 
ered in the chapel for a 45-minute 
watchnight service, featuring the open- 
ing of the Baptist Jubilee Advance 
program. Beginning at 11:45 p.m., a 
half-hour of the traditional noisy wel- 
come to the New Year was encour- 
aged, with noisemakers, paper hats, 
and balloons in the fellowship hall. A 
buffet supper from 12:15 to 1:30 a.m. 
was followed by a variety of enter- 
tainment, including movies of sports 
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My retirement years are free 
from investment worries 


Get an American Bible Society 
Annuity for Guaranteed Security, 
Large Tax Savings, 

and Christian Satisfaction 


You receive precious advantages 
when you buy an American Bible So- 
ciety Annuity Agreement. 

You get an immediate, guaranteed, 
fixed income as long as you live—as 
much as 7.4% annually, depending 
on your age—with no investment wor- 
ries, fees or expenses. 

You get a substantial reduction on 
your income tax because part of this 
annuity is considered a contribution 


—and over 80% of your annuity in- 
come may be tax free! 

You get the joy of knowing that 
your contribution advances the work 
of the Society in translating and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures to the blind, 
to our army, navy and air force, and 
in over 250 languages to the spirit- 
ually needy all over the world. 

Get this annuity that blesses you 
and mankind so richly! 


Prompt, full payments 
without fail 
for over a century 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ° 


End Worry 
With An 


450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet M-93 


entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 
Serve Local Churches in Capital Funds Campaigns 
Through 
THE DIVISION OF CHURCH EXTENSION AND EDIFICE FUNDS 
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events, comedies, and religious sub- 
jects, skits, games, and stunts. The 
party closed with breakfast from 4:30 
to 5:30 a.m. “It is natural that people 
should want to observe holidays,” 
stated Dr. Swope. “The Baptist 
churches have fallen far behind lit- 
urgical churches in providing their 
members with opportunities for holi- 
day celebration in a Christian atmos- 
phere.” The party was planned to 
give boisterous but innocent fun for 
members, their families, and friends. 


Church Attendance 
At Record High 


Church attendance in the United 
States reached a record high during 
1958, it was announced by the Com- 
mittee on Religion in American life. 
According to the annual year-end 
Gallup Poll, 50,500,000 American 
adults attended church or synagogue 
services during an average week, an 
increase of 2,000,000 over 1957. This 
figure represented 49 per cent of the 
total adult civilian population in the 
country. The percentage was the same 
as in 1955. To arrive at an estimate 
of the average figure, surveys were 
made during selected weeks in the 
months of April, July, October, and 
December of 1958. Other findings of 
the Gallup Poll were: Women were 











more faithful in worship attendance 
than men. Roman Catholics attended 
more frequently than Protestants. Pro- 
portionately, there were more church- 
goers in the larger cities than in “small 
town” America. Middle-aged persons 
had better attendance records than 
either young adults or those fifty and 
over. Worship attendance was highest 
in the Midwest—54 per cent of all 
adults—than in the East, South, or 
Far West. American adults attend 
church far more regularly than adults 
in other countries. The percentage in 
this country of 49 compares with 14 
per cent of adults in Great Britain, 
which is nearly 80 per cent Protes- 
tant. In predominantly Protestant Aus- 
tralia, the attendance percentage is 32. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ Harry Kruener, dean of the 
chapel at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, was the keynote speaker at 
the annual Christian Emphasis Week 
held recently at Linfield College, Mc- 
Minnville, Oreg. 

@ Elizabeth A. Schneider, formerly 
of Waterbury, Conn., was recently 
named assistant to the president in 
charge of public relations at The Bap- 
tist Institute for Christian Workers, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








@ Carl E. Dawkins, former pastor 
of the Drexel Hill Baptist Church, 
Drexel Hill, Pa., recently became co- 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Erie, Pa., to be associated with Roger 
H. Sharpe, pastor. Mr. Dawkins served 
the Drexel Hill Church for twenty 
years. During that time the member- 
ship grew from 250 to over 700 and 
the budget increased from $8,000 to 
$50,000. 

™Merle H. Mason, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, New Britain, 
Conn., was recently elected president 
of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches. 

@ Calvary Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Clarence W. Cranford, 
pastor, has launched a campaign to 
raise $300,000 to build additional fa- 
cilities and remodel the existing prop- 
erty. 
® Richard B. Grenell, former pastor 
of the West Duluth Baptist Church, 
Duluth, Minn., recently became pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Hop- 
kins, Minn. 

@ Paul R. Shaub, formerly admin- 
istrative assistant to the campaign di- 
rector of CHEC, New York, N.Y., on 
January 1 became the executive di- 
rector of Central Baptist Children’s 
Home, Lake Villa, II. 

@ The First Baptist Church, East 
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Detroit, Mich., recently dedicated a 
new Christian education _ building. 
Almon S. Keib is the minister. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ First Baptist Church, Delta, 
Colo., its 75th. Michael Biro, Jr., is 
the pastor. 

® Roland O. Hudson, Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Norristown, Pa., his 10th 
as pastor. 





Al Glan ce Phan 


Alice W. S. Brimson 


Alice W. S. Brimson began training 
for her Christian vocation as a volun- 
teer worker in charge of promoting 
the World Wide Guild in Illinois. In 
1919, she became secretary of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, in charge of the de- 
partment of Christian Americaniza- 
tion. In 1926, Miss Brimson was 
elected president of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School, Chicago, a 
position she held until 1937, when she 
became executive secretary of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Miss Brimson gave 
special emphasis to evangelism, Chris- 
tian social service, interracial prob- 
lems, and national questions during 
her years of service, and made visits of 
inspection to all the home mission 
fields, including several trips to Alaska. 
Since her retirement in 1946, Miss 
Brimson continues to lead an active 
life. She writes: “I am having what I 
missed in executive work: contact with 
individual lives. I have taught an 
adult women’s class, and each year I 
conduct a course in Baptist missions 
at the Baptist Missionary Training 
School. On the side, I give many talks 
about home missions.” Miss Brimson 
lives at 5617 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
37, Il. 
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Word Christiantty 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Refugees a Continuing 
Challenge to Christians 


Within a year or two after the end 
of the Second World War, there were 
those who thought that soon the 
refugee problem could be solved and 
forgotten. Now, however, no intelli- 
gent Christian thinks of the problem 
as being that simple. Undoubtedly, the 
plight of the refugee will be pricking 
our consciences for the rest of our 
lives. Recently the Hermitage Hotel, 
on France’s Céte d’Azur, has been 
opened to 108 aged Russian refugees, 
ranging from the mid-fifties to the. age 
of ninety-seven. Five organizations are 
joining in this project: Cimade, the 
U.S. Escapee Program, the Tolstoy 
Foundation, the interchurch-aid or- 
ganization of Swiss Protestants, and 
the World Council of Churches. Most 
of these refugees have been living in 
Iran for many years, but some have 
come from Trieste, Beirut, Turkey, 
Greece, and Indochina. Since 1919, 
many of these tragic figures have been 
wandering over the world, homesick, 
destitute, and unwanted. 


Y.M.C.A. Rebuilds 


In Germany 


Despite the increasing threats of 
war in Germany, the Y.M.C.A. con- 
tinues the rehabilitation of its work. 
In Stuttgart the largest Y.M.C.A. 
building in Germany is under con- 
struction. Even more remarkable, the 
city of Cologne has just given the or- 
ganization a brand-new stadium. 


Christian Responsibility 
For European Cooperation 

For almost a decade now an un- 
official European group has _ been 
meeting twice yearly to discuss com- 
mon problems and opportunities. C. L. 
Patijn, of Holland, well-known Chris- 
tian and political leader, is chairman 
of the committee. At its most recent 
conference the committee declared 
that the European common market 
(officially, the European Economic 
Community) and Euratom should be 
taken more seriously by European 
churches, as the experiment contains 
the real possibility that men and 
women may live and work together 
more effectively in a European society. 
As yet, Great Britain has not joined 
Euratom and the common-market 
project, because the Commonwealth 
extends beyond Europe. However, 
Kenneth Grubb and John Edwards, of 
England, are active members of the 
group. In discussing relations with 
Eastern Europe, the committee said 


that “far more important than any 
economic relations are the cultura 
scientific, intellectual, religious, anc! 
personal contacts on unofficial levels 
which allow greater opportunities for 
overcoming tensions and fears on bot! 
sides of the so-called Iron Curtai: 
than was possible before, and whicl 
can give real meaning to the familia: 
slogan of peaceful coexistence.” 


Six Tons 
Of Bibles 

The London Bible House is sending 
out Bibles at the rate of six tons every 
working day. A recent shipment in- 
cluded two hundred copies of Bibles 
in Armenian Ararat sent to Soviet 
Armenia. - 


Canadian Baptist 
Speaks Bluntly 

Emlyn Davies, pastor of the York- 
minster Baptist Church, Toronto, and 
retiring president of the Canadian 
Council of Churches, recently called 
it a “monumental absurdity” that 
more than 150 different denomina- 
tions in North America should each 
claim to be more faithful to the primi- 
tive church than any other group. 
This is true, Dr. Davies continued, 
from the wealthy politically minded 
Roman Catholic Church down to the 
least significant Christian group. Can- 
ada’s churches have created “denomi- 
national gods,” and some have made 
idols of the Bible and the church. In 
conclusion, he said, all “must carry 
the shame of our pride, our sin, our 
stubborn self-will, and our common 
denial of the fellowship of Christ.” 


Biblical Teaching 
Apparently Dangerous 

One of the ten films offered by Eric 
Johnston to Russia has been refused, 
and, while no reason was given for the 
ban of that particular film, the infer- 
ence is quite apparent. The film is 
The Ten Commandments. 


United Church in Japan 
Is Growing 

Church membership in the United 
Church of Japan now stands at 175,- 
506, an increase of 3,000 over the last 
year. Despite this healthy growth, the 
church is not complacent and is 
launching an evangelism campaign to 
celebrate its centennial in 1959. 


Protestant Decline 
In Former German Provinces 

At a recent conference of exiled 
East German Evangelical Christians, 
held in KGnigsfeld, in the Black For- 
est, it was stated that in the provinces 
which now are under the Polish Gov- 
ernment, census figures show that 
Protestants have shrunk to about 1 
per cent of the population. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Congratulations on the January issue 
of Missions. Lipphard, as always, is ex- 
cellent, Straton’s prayer evokes reverence 
and a sense of moral responsibility, your 
editorials are superb, and the articles uni- 
formly good. It is a great issue. 

Having said this, I write to protest the 
protest letter of Ray A. McFayden regard- 
ing the action taken by the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference with reference to 
China. To infer that there is no moral 
issue involved in dealing with China is 
utterly absurd. Particularly so, since all 
values—social, moral, economic, political 
—are at stake. In this connection one must 
ask, who or what made us the stern judge 
to pass on the moral fitness of nations to 
sit in the United Nations? We quickly rec- 
ognized the Castillo Armas Government in 
Guatemala as soon as it had “shot its way 
to power” and in like manner we recog- 
nized Iraq immediately after coming to 
power through a bloody coup which we 
denounced for its brutality. While we wait 
for China to repent of her sins we might 
contemplate the profound insight of Jesus 
when in the presence of a sinful woman he 
said to her accusers, ““Whoever is without 
sin, let him cast the first stone.” 

I have no intention of condoning the 
bloody regime of Chinese Communists. 
What I write is prompted by the haunting 
fear that if the race for armaments con- 
tinues, some warmonger may trigger a 
superbomb liberating a 100,000 tons of 
T.N.T. that would kill millions directly and 
other millions through radioactive fall-out. 
This surely is a moral problem and a chal- 
lenge to the Christian conscience. 

For several years now we have predicated 
our policy on the ground that we do not 
believe in communism—a negative policy 
and ineffective in securing world peace. 
The only way to beat communism is by 
putting a nobler concept of man’s relation 
to God and man’s relation to man in orbit. 
So we need to turn to Jesus, who went out 
of his way to show brotherliness to the de- 
spised Samaritans and who commanded us 
to love our enemies, to bless them that 
curse us, to go the second mile, to share 
the coat and the cloak, to hate no man. If 
life on this planet is to endure, we shall 
have to depend upon the principles of 
Jesus and the power of redeeming love 
rather than upon missiles and bombs. 

D. R. SHARPE 
Pasadena, Calif. 

a 

SIR: I want to thank you for your strong 
and forthright editorial in the February 
issue On what the Cleveland World Order 
Conference actually said, and why you be- 
lieve the conference had not only the right 
but the duty to speak out. 

Surely, we need editors who have the 
courage to maintain that Christians can 
and must think and act on vital issues with 
calmness and poise, rather than with prej- 
udice and emotion. You sounded just the 
right note! 

Rosert W. TowNER 
Madison, Wis. 


a 
SIR: Will you permit a few words by way 
of further comment on the recent action 
of the Cleveland conference on world order, 
relative to Communist China? Despite ef- 
forts to “explain” its rather obvious impli- 
cations, the issuance of that statement con- 
tinues to stand as a tragic blunder. Its 
repercussions are certain to sadden many 
sincere well-wishers of the National Coun- 
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cil of Churches and all cooperative move- 
ments. 

Quite true, the conference did not claim 
to speak for the National Council or its 
constituent denominations. But, it was a 
recognized group within the organizational 
area of the council, officially chosen. And 
the statement was so expressed in pontifical 
phrases as to give an average reader the 
impression that it was an authoritative 
church pronouncement. Newswriters, 
trained to see the plain meaning in slanted 
propaganda, can hardly be blamed for 
having assumed that it was intended as an 
official statement. 

Now we are told that it is “incredible 
that anyone who understands the English 
language” would take the statement to 
mean that the conference favored the rec- 
ognition of Communist China, and her ad- 
mission to the United Nations. It seems to 
me that anyone who takes words at their 
face meaning could not take it to mean 
anything else. The conference expresses 
disapproval of our Government’s policy to- 
ward China. It suggests a change in that 
policy—a reconsideration of its present at- 
titude. It urges that steps be taken toward 
the recognition of the “People’s Republic,” 
and her admission to the United Nations. 
To say that this does not mean expressing 
approval is merely playing with words. 

Of course, as the editor points out, the 
present policy of non-recognition, and op- 
position to communism, holds the fearful 
possibility of total war. But not inevitably. 
While the consequence of admitting Com- 
munist China to the United Nations would 
be inevitable, a Communist-dominated 
world, in which democracy, and freedom 
would be on the defensive. 

If members of the conference hold such 
views and favor such policies, that is their 
right. But the policy-making general board 
of the National Council ought immediately 
to issue a statement unequivocally dis- 
avowing the whole pronouncement of the 
Cleveland conference. Only so can the rec- 
ord be set straight. 

DANIEL HEITMEYER 
Dixon, Ky. 


SIR: It has been five years since we read 
about the miraculous change of the Pick- 
wick Club [Milwaukee, Wis.] into a church. 
The church was “temporarily being called 
Hilltop Baptist Church.” The article in the 
February, 1954, Missions stated that fifty- 
six persons attended the services on the last 
Sunday in November (1953). 

Because of this article by Clifford G. 
Hansen, I am interested in the church, its 
growth, and its fascinating history. But 
because neighbors of ours moved to Mil- 
waukee and “attend a Baptist church on 
the other side of town, outside the city 
limits,” I am more interested in it. Our 
neighbors testify that the pastor “gives 
God’s Word, and that’s what counts.” 

I am sending the article on to these 
friends in Milwaukee. Again your magazine 
has taken me on a far journey while I stay 
safe at home. 

Lors M. BULTERMAN 
Walworth, N.Y. 


i 
SIR: I believe in the freedom of the press, 
and I appreciate your splendid reply to the 
letter in question; nevertheless, when a 
Christian magazine inflicts its readers with 
the booze-gang’s propaganda such as ap- 
peared on page 11 of your February issue, 
over the endorsement of one Bruce T. 
Dahlberg, then I believe we should do some 
real thinking concerning our influence on 
the young minds of our homes, as they read 
in a “Christian magazine” the blasphemous 
arguments of the social drinker. The writer 
of the letter endeavors to distinguish be- 
tween the social drinker and the problem 






drinker. May I state my emphatic belief 
that the social drinker is the problem 
drinker of today. 

If the writers of such letters can con- 
tinue to get voice through our Christian 
press, then perhaps we should change our 
subscription to the Saturday Evening Post 
and read the booze advertisements where 
they are paid for at an advertising rate, or 
maybe it is better to allow them to continue 
to expose themselves to the point that our 
Christian conscience will arouse us to the 
courage of our convictions and we will 
arise and rid America of the curse of the 
liquor traffic, forever. 

FRANK H. STEIGER 
El Dorado, Kans. 


a 
SIR: I have just read with deep apprecia- 
tion in your February issue the sermon by 
Edward Hughes Pruden on “Christianity 
and Race Relations’”—to me the most val- 
uable article in this issue. 

It is the sermon I would want to preach, 
and would feel compelled to preach, I 
think, if I were a pastor today. 

S. L. Morcan 
Wake Forest, N.C. 


a 

SIR: In the January number of Missions 
there was a prayer on the editorial page by 
Hillyer H. Straton, of the First Baptist 
Church, Malden, Mass. I thought it might 
be of some interest to you that I used it as 
an invocation at our Plymouth Woman’s 
Club at the first meeting of 1959. I, per- 
sonally, liked it very much. : 
I have read Missions for years, but it 
seems to be better and better, and though 
our Plymouth Baptist Church has few sub- 

scribers, I am an enthusiastic one. 
Exsiz B. SHIPMAN 


Plymouth, Mass. 


& 

SIR: Thanks very much for the editorial 
“Mystery or Manifesto?” in the December, 
1958, issue of Missions. I had never 
known about the various church councils 
down through the centuries until I read 
about them in this editorial. Why don’t 
we face it? If it were possible to add to- 
gether all the information that all the now 
living people have about God, all that has 
been found out by the now dead people, 
with all that will be found out by those who 
will live, we still woud not know all there 
is to know about God. Why not be satisfied 
and happy with the manifestoes and quit 
letting the mysteries upset and divide us? 

Mrs. MILDRED KLOPENSTEIN 


Leesburg, Ind. 


SIR: A copy of Missions was given to 
me recently, and I am sending the enclosed 
check to you, to be used for some field of 
missionary work of the American Baptist 
Convention. I am an isolated Baptist, our 
small and struggling church here having 
been given up, back in the 1920’s. I am a 
member of the congregation of the Pres- 
byterian church here, but have never 
placed my Baptist membership in any Bap- 
tist church. Going back to former interest 
in Baptist missions, I have occasionally sent 
a check to the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. Please channel this check to the 
proper place for Baptist mission work, and 
send me information as to the present 
set-up, for a person who is not an active 
Baptist but still interested in the work of 
the denomination. 

RutuH L. SANDFORD 
Dansville, N.Y. 

[If there are others who would like to 
follow Miss Sandford’s example, checks 
may be mailed to the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation, American Baptist Con- 
vention, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y.—Enprror.] 
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At JI See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





T WAS a superb news story, full of 
poignant human interest. For two 
weeks it featured the front page of 
New York newspapers, and perhaps 
also in many other cities. Everybody 
talked about it—taxi drivers, bank 
tellers, store clerks, commuters on 
their way to work. With tears in her 
eyes a restaurant waitress discussed 
it with Mrs. Lipphard while taking 
her luncheon order. A baby girl, two 
hours after birth, had been kidnaped 
from a Brooklyn hospital. For nearly 
two weeks the police and the F.B.I. 
searched in vain. Finally, the infant 
was located in a squalid tenement and 
restored to her frantic parents. 
~ 

I am not a hard-hearted cynic; yet 
I must confess that this nation-wide 
anguish over a two-hour-old kidnaped 
baby left me somewhat cold. I won- 
dered how many of the worrying mil- 
lions of people ever gave any concern 
to the thousands of infants who per- 
ished in the Philippines, in the islands 
of the South Pacific, and in Japan 
from the bombing of Pearl Harbor to 
the bombing of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. How many Americans remem- 
bered the British babies who died 
when Nazi airplanes dropped bombs 
on Coventry? How many felt even a 
momentary pang when German cities 
were destroyed and countless infants, 
some as young as the kidnaped Brook- 
lyn baby, miserably perished? 

We must never forget the comment 
of a British air official: “We drop 
liquid fire on those German cities and 
literally roast their populations alive.” 
For a baby to be roasted alive is far 
worse than to be kidnaped. And what 
of today’s guided missiles that could 
accurately find thousands of babies 
in their targets five thousand miles 
away? 

And I wondered how many Ameri- 
cans are concerned over the sickly, 
famished, destitute babies of India and 
Africa, who are slowly dying of star- 
vation and disease, where Christian 
mission hospitals are doing the best 
they can with feeble, inadequate re- 
sources to meet a titanic need. 

The Brooklyn kidnaping news story 
revealed a distorted sense of human 
values. It is not that we should have 
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loved this kidnaped baby less, but that 
we should love the world’s babies 
more. 

s 

The behavior pattern of Southern 
Baptists, their ecclesiastical isolation- 
ism, their rejection of comity arrange- 
ments with other Christians, and their 
persistent invasion north of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, along the Pacific 
Coast, and even into Canada, have oc- 
casionally been discussed on this page. 
Now comes a development truly 
amazing. 

Little Rock has become a city whose 
name is now a propaganda word in 
the Communist world as typifying de- 
fiance of the United States Supreme 
Court, and of denial of first-class citi- 
zenship to people whose skin color is 
not white. In this city, Congressman 
Brooks Hays, now serving his second 
term as president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, was defeated in his 
campaign for re-election to Congress. 

Why? Because a small minority of 
voters repudiated his commendable 
Christian moderation in trying to ease 
the race-relations tension aroused by 
the Supreme Court’s public-school de- 
cision. In Mr. Hays’ district the South- 
ern Baptists apparently voted solidly 
against him, thus repudiating their 
own democratically elected convention 
president. 

And then in other states the South- 
ern Baptists ganged up on Mr. Hays. 
They added insult to injury and gave 
him the bitterness of gall to drink. In 
Alabama, fifteen hundred Southern 
Baptist laymen demanded Mr. Hays’ 
resignation as their convention presi- 
dent. This followed a similar demand 
by Southern Baptist laymen in Missis- 
sippi. Here really is something un- 
heard-of in Baptist history. It is like 
the action of a mob that kicks a man 
when he is down. As reported in The 
New York World Telegram, the Ala- 
bama laymen denounced their fellow 
layman as “not representing the think- 
ing of the majority of Christian lay 
people.” If this be true, then the only 
adjective properly applicable to such 
lay thinking is “shameful.” The Mis- 
sissippi laymen demanded Mr. Hays’ 
resignation in order to “restore solidar- 
ity to Southern Baptists.” 


I am sure that the laymen in both 
states are wrong. I believe many 
Southern Baptists feel that the moc- 
eration policy of Mr. Hays on the race 
issue is the only proper policy truly 
in accord with the Christian gospel. 
Perhaps it is too soon for such Chri:- 
tian opinion to make its influence fel:. 
Nevertheless it is there. 

However, I fear that any outside 
objective observer, with due respect 
to Southern Baptist traditions and 
their much-boasted evangelism, mis- 
sionary expansion, and heavily fi- 
nanced ventures into territory already 
served by Baptist and other Protestant 
churches, will likely come to a regret- 
table conclusion. The Baptist laymen 
of Alabama and of Mississippi, and 
the Baptist voters of Little Rock who 
turned their backs on their distin- 
guished Christian congressman, have 
a very long road to travel before they 
make the present social and racial 
situation in the United States emerge 
more in accord with the spirit and 
teachings of Christ. 

W 

The World Council of Churches re- 
cently lost by death its distinguished 
honorary president, Bishop G. K. A. 
Bell, of Chichester, England. He will 
long be remembered for his continued 
protests, as immoral, of mass oblitera- 
tion bombings of civilians, on both 
sides during the Second World War. 
Very few church leaders, British or 
American, had his courage. His war- 
time distinction between “good” and 
“bad” Germans and Japanese aroused 
bitter opposition. Too many British 
and American clergymen damned all 
Cermans as blood-thirsty Nazis, and 
all Japanese as fiendish sadists. 

Fortunately, Dr. Bell lived long 
enough to see his wartime moral posi- 
tion vindicated. 

Established at Amsterdam in 1948, 
in ten short years the World Council 
has expanded in geographical repre- 
sentation from thirty-seven to fifty 
countries, and in membership from 
148 to 170 member churches or de- 
nominations. Although it is heartlessly 
denounced by reactionary church 
groups and by so-called “splinter 
sects,” this fellowship of churches 
nevertheless operates a vital ministry 
in keeping in touch with Christian 
churches in Communist countries. To 
charge that this means leaning toward 
communism, is totally false. These 
contacts are maintained with an un- 
compromising rejection of Communist 
ideology. Their purpose is to keep the 
churches in Communist countries 
from feeling isolated from Christians 
in other lands, and thus help over- 
come their discouragement and help- 
lessness under Communist pressures 
and propaganda. This ministry merits 
praise, not censure. 
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BOUT the time a group of experts in the Soviet 

Union were readying for flight into outer space an 
object that later went far beyond the moon to become 
the first man-made planet to go into orbit around the 
sun, another group of experts of six English-speaking 
nations finally got together on the exact length of a 
common inch and the exact weight of a common pound. 
They still remain far apart, however, on just how much 
of this or that constitutes a gallon. For years the stand- 
ard-setting laboratories of Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States had split hairs in defining the length of 
the inch and the weight of the pound, and doubtless 
they will go on splitting hairs over the size of the gallon 
for some time to come. But there is hardly anything 
about any of this that should cause anyone to lose sleep, 
since we are told that the changes in the inch and the 
pound are so minute as to require no revisions in rulers 
and scales now commonly used. But there may be cause 
for worry for persons who think theological and other 
differences among churches or denominations will some- 
how disappear. Chances are that these differences will 
take about the same course as the differences of the 
pound and the inch. Even while other men are reaching 
for the stars, many in the churches will still be content 
to split hairs over pounds and inches. 


General Secretary Nelson 
Not to Seek Re-election 


UST after we had gone to press last month, a letter 
from Blanche M. Hodge, president of the American 
Baptist Convention, revealed that General Secretary 
Reuben E. Nelson would not seek re-election at the Des 
Moines convention, when his third term expires. In a 
letter to the executive committee of the General Council, 
dated January 8, as quoted by Mrs. Hodge, Dr. Nelson 
had said: “This week of January, 1959, marks the 
completion of twenty years of administrative service in 
the American Baptist Convention. These have been the 
most difficult and yet the most happy of my years in the 
ministry.” The most difficult and yet the most happy— 
a typical Nelsonian expression! Long hours of arduous 
work, many thousands of miles of travel, major respon- 
sibility on scores of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional boards and committees, problems that defied 
solution, nights when sleep was far away, days and 
weeks when life itself seemed to hang by a thread, 
disappointments too deep for words, and unforgettable 
moments of spiritual renewal and victory—all this made 
a period of twenty years the most difficult and yet the 
most happy years in Reuben E. Nelson’s ministry. And 
that is not all. Dr. Nelson is not retiring. After a much- 
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needed rest, perhaps for a year, he will return to some 
other area of service. Mrs. Hodge speaks not only for 
American Baptists from coast to coast, but for Baptists 
in many other lands, when she says: “American Baptists 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Nelson for his 
magnificent leadership through the years.” So, take a 
good, well-deserved rest, Dr. Nelson, and Mrs. Neison, 
and please hurry back! 


Karl Barth's 
Grand Delusion 


CCORDING to The New York Times for January 

19, Karl Barth, the well-known Swiss theologian, 
has told German Protestants that the “fleshpots” and 
“complacency” of the West, which he equated with the 
“American way of life,” represent a greater danger to 
the Christian soul than communism. Barth’s thesis, 
expressed in a pamphlet written in reply to several 
questions received from a pastor in East Germany, is 
said to be that adversity and suffering are the “tools 
of God,” with which he hammers out our salvation, and 
that his blows must be endured. Sydney Gruson, who 
filed the report from Bonn, commented: “As interpreted 
here, the thesis seemed to amount to a call for the end 
of all resistance, active or passive, to the Communist 
regime, although it did not recommend active support.” 
Now, it is incredible that a man of Barth’s stature should 
become the victim of so grand a delusion as the one into 
which he evidently has fallen. Let him spend one hour 
in West Berlin, and another hour in East Berlin, and 
see the contrast between the two. Or let him try to 
explain why there has been a steady stream of refugees 
—three million since 1945—from Communist East 
Germany into democratic West Germany. And surely 
he should know that the “purging” the churches need 
in our day will not be accomplished by submission to 
Communist tyranny. It will come only as they shake 
themselves loose from the tyranny of outmoded rituals 
and creeds, and begin to take seriously the command of 
Christ to make disciples of all the nations. 


The Struggle 
For Freedom 


NLESS the victory of Fidel Castro’s bearded rebels 

over the Batista regime in Cuba turns out to be 
nothing more than the substitution of one dictatorship 
for another, then another step has been taken in man’s 
agelong struggle for freedom. At any rate, the corrupt 
and tyrannical regime of Fulgencio Batista has been 
ground into the dust, and Cuba is the fifth Latin Ameri- 
can country to have overthrown a major dictatorship in 
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the last four years. The others: Argentina (General 
Juan Perén, September, 1955), Nicaragua (General 
Anastasio Somoza, September, 1956), Colombia (Gen- 
eral Gustavo Rojas Pinella, May, 1957), and Venezuela 
(General Marcos Pérez Jiménez, January, 1958). Only 
two military dictatorships are left in the New World— 
that of Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo of the Domini- 
can Republic, and that of General Alfredo Stroessner of 
Paraguay. All this is a part of the struggle for freedom 
around the world in recent years, particularly since the 
close of the Second World War. In Asia, nations that 
have gained their independence include Burma, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, the Philippines, and Indonesia. In 
Africa, the independence of Ghana in 1957 raised the 
number of independent states to nine, the others being 
Liberia, the Union of South Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Libya, the Sudan, Morocco, and Tunisia. Somaliland 
will be added next year, when the ten-year Italian trus- 
teeship closes. It is hoped that Nigerian independence 
will come about the same time, and that that of Uganda 
will not be far behind. The same goes for Algeria, where 
the French surely by this time have been able to read 
the handwriting on the wall. And recent riots in Leo- 
poldville are indications that the Belgian Congo will not 
endure a colonial status much longer. Indeed, colonial- 
ism has been challenged in all its aspects and in all parts 
of the world in recent years, and it is now only a matter 
of time, barring a major world catastrophe, until it will 
finally be driven from the earth. Man’s desire for 
freedom will not forever go unsatisfied. 


March Toward 
Freedom Under Law 


HILE we are thinking about the struggle for free- 

dom in other lands (preceding paragraph), let us 
not forget the necessity for eternal vigilance here at 
home. In such areas of human rights as freedom from 
discrimination in voting, in public education, and in 
access to jobs, the world is watching our conduct. So 
declared President Eisenhower in his latest State of the 
Union Message. “The image of America abroad,” he 
continued, “is not improved when school children, 
through closing of some schools and through no fault 
of their own, are deprived of their opportunity for an 
education.” The President declared that “the govern- 
ment of a free people has no more noble purpose than 
to work for the maximum realization of equality of 
opportunity under the law.” That noble purpose, as 
every American citizen ought to know, is embodied in 
our federal Constitution, which “guarantees to every 
individual, regardless of race, religion, or national origin, 
the equal protection of the laws.” And, said the Presi- 
dent, “by moving steadily toward the goal of greater 
freedom under law, for our own people, we shall be 
the better prepared to work for the cause of freedom 
under law throughout the world.” Surely here is some- 
thing for all Americans, as individuals and as groups, 
and for the churches in particular, to think about and 
to work toward. Let the underprivileged peoples of Asia 
and Africa and South America know our basic pur- 
pose in world affairs. Let the millions of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites know about it. In President 
Eisenhower’s words: “We seek victory—not over any 
nation or people—but over the ancient enemies of us 
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all: victory over ignorance, poverty, disease, and hum: n 
degradation wherever they may be found.” So, let iis 
all join hearts and hands in the march toward freedo n 


under law! 


Respect for Law, 
Or Anarchy 


NE wonders what readers of The Christian Cei- 
tury thought of an editorial paragraph, ““Tax Man 
Cometh in America,” in its issue for last December 31. 
The paragraph was concerned with the penalty of six 
months in prison and a fine of $250 that had been im- 
posed on Maurice McCrackin, Cincinnati pastor, for 
refusing to pay to the federal Government that portion 
of his income tax which goes for war purposes. The 
paragraph concluded with an expression of hope that 
Mr. McCrackin’s conviction would be appealed to a 
higher court. Why appeal? Did not Mr. McCrackin 
accomplish his primary purpose, which evidently was to 
register a protest against war? Having accomplished 
that purpose, what would be gained by appeal to a 
higher court? As a free American citizen, Mr. Mc- 
Crackin had the choice of either obeying the law or 
disobeying it, and, purportedly in the name of con- 
science, he chose the latter. Now, also in the name of 
conscience, why should he not accept his penalty gladly 
and gracefully—since doing so would make his protest 
even stronger? Appeal to a higher court would upset 
the entire apple cart! Which raises the much larger issue 
of obeying all laws, or disobeying or defying or ignoring 
them. If one group of citizens insist on reserving the 
right to obey or disobey one law, then they should grant 
another group the right to obey or disobey another law. 
Take, for example, the Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing racial segregation in the public schools. Who is there 
to say that Governor Faubus of Arkansas and Governor 
Almond of Virginia do not conscientiously believe racial 
integration to be wrong? This matter of choosing which 
laws to obey and which to disobey is a precarious busi- 
ness. Give it time and it will lead a nation into anarchy. 
If a law needs to be revised or repealed, let it be done, 
not by resort to lawlessness, but by an orderly exercise 
of the ballot. 


Watch Out 
For Fascism! 


EOPLE who every night look under their beds lest 

Communists be hiding there, would do well to look 
carefully at the headlines the next morning to discover 
where the heralds of fascism may be hanging out. The 
New York newspapers carried such headlines recently in 
telling the public of the plans of James R. Hoffa to 
unionize the police force of New York city. What a 
convenience for the racketeers and the gangsters who 
now are said to dominate large segments of organized 
labor in the United States! To these headlines you may 
add those about outright defiance of the Supreme Court 
and the Constitution of the United States in the fight 
of Arkansas, Virginia, and some other Southern states 
to maintain racial segregation in the public schools. In 
such pockets of creeping fascism as these is the real 
threat to the welfare and security of our nation. Let 
us be on guard where the danger is. 
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Thirty Years of Mediocrity 
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ROM the radio crooning in the late twenties of a 

young man who let the world know that he was 
from Yale, to the present-day guitar-strumming, torso- 
twisting of another young man who obviously is not 
from Yale, we, the people of the United States, have 
lived under the rule of Dictator Mediocrity. 

Now, the crooning of the twenties both reflected and 
helped to make possible the reign of Mediocrity, as did 
jazz, swing, rock-’n’-roll, and other aberrations of the 
musical world. It symbolized the outlook of our entire 
fed-up, blasé existence, which was beginning to show 
up also in the classroom, in books and magazines, in 
shop and factory, and even in the churches. It was part 
and parcel of a nation-wide revolution against excellence 
and superiority and anything that even approximated 
perfection. 

6 

Consider what happened in the classroom. Words of 
more than one or two syllables were laughed out, and 
radio announcers and comedians who dared use them 
at all invariably tacked on well-phrased apologies. Any- 
thing that resembled education and learning was taboo. 
In order to qualify for diplomas and academic degrees, 
students “took” French or German or Spanish, most of 
them without even the slightest thought of accomplish- 
ing more than getting a passing grade. Learning to 
speak one of these languages was out of the question. 
Many students, and not a few teachers, are said to have 
put substantial mileage on their “ponies” in these days 
of “snap” courses and easy education. The “long hair” 
and the intellectual, like Rip Van Winkle, belonged to 
a dim and legendary past. 

Meanwhile, books and magazines began to reflect the 
intellectual outlook and tastes of their readers. Perhaps 
“viewers” would be the better term, since looking at 
pictures and working crossword puzzles, rather than 
reading, became the intellectual fare of most Americans. 
Finding difficulty in reading words of more than one 
or two syllables, they found pictures and puzzles to be 
just what the doctor ordered. Pulp magazines, with 
bizarre stories and lurid, sexy pictures, flourished on the 
newsstands across the nation, and diminutive paper- 
back books that could be read while waiting for a bus 
or getting a permanent wave sold by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

a 

Parallel with all this, and increasing in intensity 
during the last decade, was the rise of the soap opera. 
Oh, the tears that have been shed over the heroes and 
the heroines of this realm of fantasy! Yet for an intel- 
lectually decadent generation, here was at least tempo- 
rary release from the tensions and the sense of in- 
security that pervaded most of our common life of that 
cold-war period. Listening to this froth and fluff by 
radio day after day was better than cracking up or 
jumping off the tallest building in town. 

Nor did shop and factory escape this revolution which 
had catapulted Dictator Mediocrity to power. If the 
new light bulb you bought for your living room burned 
cut while the one you had put in the basement three 
years previously was still burning, you can be almost 
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sure that Mediocrity had had a hand in making it. And 
if your chrome-conscious automobile burned more gaso- 
line than the old one, and failed in other ways to live 
up to what the adman had said about it, then you can 
mark it down that Mediocrity was along the assembly 
line at undetermined times and places. An imperfect 
part here, a sloppy piece of work there, and you were 
the victim of circumstances beyond the control of even 
the most conscientious industrialist. 
a 

To come closer home to most of the readers of this 
magazine, shall we not have to admit that Dictator 
Mediocrity extended his sway even into the realm of 
religion? Consider the easygoing philosophy of the 
peace-of-mind cult of our day, as contrasted with the 
hard and exacting demands of the cross “on which the 
Prince of glory died.” Think of the high-pressure meth- 
ods of the cheap, sentimental revivalism of recent years 
in contrast with the revolutionary changes in heart and 
mind and character that are the standard requirements 
of vital religion in any age. If we are honest in our 
thinking, we shall have to admit that most of the so- 
called “return to religion” in our day has been a poor 
substitute for the real thing. Not even the churches have 
escaped the rule of Dictator Mediocrity. 

One important lesson this generation needs to learn 
is that the cross, not the psychiatrist’s couch, is the true 
symbol of Christianity. It would seem that in some 
quarters that ancient truth has all but disappeared. 

Going on to biblical scholarship and theology, we 
find the reign of Mediocrity even there. In recent years, 
a barren neo-biblicism has largely replaced the historical 
method of Bible study that thrilled the best Bible 
scholars and theologians only a generation ago. This 
neo-biblicism, of course, furnishes an easy way out of 
difficult problems of interpretation. Rather than bother- 
ing to untie these Gordian knots by use of the historical 
method, it cuts straight through them by an uncritical 
approach to an authoritarian text. Mediocrity rules 
here, as in many other areas of life today. 

” 


Despite all that we have said, however, there are 
indications, perhaps no larger than clouds the size of 
a man’s hand, that better days are ahead of us. The 
launching of Sputniks I, II, and III, while we were 
still playing with oversized firecrackers, shook many 
Americans wide awake. Overnight, literally, many of 
us learned the value of sound education, of words longer 
than two syllables, of the sciences and mathematics, of 
of the ability to speak a language or languages other 
than our own. And though we were still too preoccupied 
with television spectaculars to appreciate a Van Cliburn, 
we found room for him in Carnegie Hall, and in our 
conversations, after he had received in Moscow the first 
prize in the Soviet Union’s international Tchaikovsky 
piano competition. 

So far, however, nothing that dramatic has happened 
in religion. But there still is hope. We yet may be able 
to break the stranglehold of Dictator Mediocrity. There 
still may be a genuine return to true religion—to vital 
Christianity. ; 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Nine in a Series 


By 0. CARROLL ARNOLD 
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ANY IDEAS are interesting; some tickle our 

fancies; some tempt us to dabble; but few there 
be that really grip us. The ideas that have truly taken 
hold of me had to do with Jesus Christ. 

Justification by faith is one of them. It is a biblical 
idea, central in the New Testament, pivotal in Protes- 
tantism and the Reformation. But for all its importance, 
I suspect the idea is obscure to many. Its very simplicity 
is mystifying in this age of complexity and sophistication. 
Yet, curiously enough, the idea runs like the theme of a 
symphony through much of our ordinary experience. 
A child’s attitude toward his parents, for instance, is 
akin to it. The child lives by simple, trusting faith in 
his parents. Secure in their love and care, he knows that 
legal considerations in the home, however important 
and implicit, are not primary. In any good family 
relationship trusting faith alone produces love and 
security. 

For how else but by faith can we approach the 
Eternal? Surely not by intellectual equality; nor by 
understanding, nor by merit, nor by achievement does 
the way open to us, no more than do these qualities 
furnish the key to a loving relationship between father 
and son. All we can really do for God, who is both 
justice and mercy, is to trust him. 

But faith is not wholly on our part. God trusts us, too. 
Again there are many illustrations. Consider, for in- 
stance, what happens when we set out on a new job 
or position. Without any previous experience in journal- 
ism, I was once offered a position as an editor. My 
boss gave me a desk and a blue pencil and said: “You 
are an editor.’ He knew, and I knew, that it was not 
truly so. It was a case of justification by faith. He gave 
me firm ground to stand on. He called me an editor, 
so that I might become an editor. 

We begin the Christian life in precisely that manner; 
we continue it in similar simplicity. Many of us want 
to confuse the issue with legalisms. We try to say, “If 
I could only be good and worthy in God’s sight, then 
I should be a Christian.” In other words, we seek to 
justify ourselves. God cuts through the confusion to 
say to us, boldly: “When you commit yourself to my 
Son, Jesus Christ, you are my son or daughter, the 
child of my redemption, accepted, forgiven, righteous.” 
In other words, he calls us what we are not, so that we 
may have firm ground to stand on as we continue the 
great adventure of becoming what he wants us to be. 

Another idea which has seized me grows out of the 
first and is, indeed, a corollary to it. Implicit in every 
page of the New Testament, it may be summed up in 
these words: Captivity by Christ leads to freedom. 
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Most of us fancy we do not like captivity. Does it 
not lead to slavery? We are made captive by a tyrant, 
or a bad habit, or an evil system, and are thereby en- 
slaved. On the other hand, if we are captured by a high 
idea, or a worthy calling we are made strangely free. 
It all depends on who or what captures us. 

Some fancy they may achieve freedom by doing as 
they please, by living undisciplined, uncontrolled lives. 
And they are surprised when they end up enslaved by 
some habit, some stronger mind, some malicious evil 
which resides within themselves or in society. As one 
writer has put it, “They think they are emancipated, 
when they are only unbottoned.” 

The highest emancipation for the human spirit is 
found in the captivity of a great love and a great com- 
mitment—the love and service of Jesus Christ. As Paul 
Says, we are “bondslaves of Jesus Christ.” If this seems 
a paradox, let us again consider an illustration. Here 
is a concert pianist, seated before his instrument his 
fingers gliding freely over the keys like water running 
over the pebbles of a brook. He is a free man, free to 
be an artist, free to bring forth tones of splendor and 
excitement. 

But how did he get that way? Behind his freedom 
and undergirding it is a splendid captivity. He is the 
slave of his music. He loves it, but more than that he 
is disciplined in it. Before each performance go endless 
hours of practice. He is captive to the inherent require- 
ments of his art and his instrument; he is captive to 
the score of the music. 

All of us as Christians want to be free. We want to 
be free to fulfill ourselves, free to do the will of God. 
We can never achieve such freedom until first we are 
made captive. Martin Luther, justified by faith alone, 
stood in all his magnificent freedom before the Diet of 
Worms and exclaimed, “My soul is captive to the Word 
of God.” In that act he gave every Christian the cue to 
personal freedom and at the same time let loose in the 
Western World a new surge of liberty. 

The freedom we seek is not purely personal. Indeed, 
the tyrannies which enslave us are usually outside our- 
selves. We are enslaved by our sociology. We are cap- 
tured by “Southern culture,” by Yankeeism, by fashion, 
by public opinion, by “hidden persuaders,” or by num- 
berless subtle forces in our society, not the least of which 
is militarism and nationalism. These forces enslave us 
to hatred, prejudice, triviality, mediocrity. Now with 
the advent of thermonuclear weapons, they threaten us 
with extinction. Only another splendid enslavement can 
set us and the world free. “Make me a captive, Lord; 
and then I shall be free.” 
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Indians Are People, ‘Too! 





HE YEAR was 1863. The river boat Northerner 

was moving with the rapid current down the Missis- 
sippi River on its way to Davenport. It carried Sioux 
prisoners who were being transferred from Fort Snelling, 
where they had spent a horrible winter following the 
Sioux uprisings of 1862. There had been hunger and 
starvation among the Indians, and bitterness and hatred 
on the part of the settlers. A manifest of freight was 
posted on the side of the boat. It read: 30 Horses, 
940 INDIANS. 

The year was 1946. On a street scarcely three blocks 
long in a city near a large Indian reservation could be 
seen signs in not fewer than six business establishments: 
INDIANS AND Mexicans Nor SErRveEb. 

The year was 1958. The billboard in front of the 
huge hogan-shaped auditorium in the very heart of one 
of the largest Indian reservations in America advertised 
the fact that Guy Lombardo’s orchestra was the current 
attraction, and that the coming event was Liberace! 
All of this was under the sponsorship of the tribal 
council. 

Different years, different areas, yet these were, and 
are, signs that reveal the temper of the times—times 
that have tried, and are trying, the mettle of Christian 
leaders as they attempt to serve adequately the spiritual 
and material needs of the Indian people in a period of 
tremendous social and economic upheaval. They tell a 
story of the far-reaching and often sudden impact of an 
invading culture which, for better or for worse, is thrust 
upon a people. Some of them happily and readily ac- 
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Getting record straight upon arrival 
of Indian relocatee is the concern of 
Relocation Services, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, with offices located in sev- 
eral key towns and cities in the U. S. 


By E. RUSSELL CARTER 
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cept. Others find it much too difficult and disruptive. 

Times have changed, and with those changes have 
come the demand for new philosophies, concepts, and 
techniques as the Christian church attempts to minister 
effectively to people in need. 

One of the aspects of these changing times has to do 
with the rapid, almost mass, migration of Indian people 
from their traditional reservations and rural areas to the 
large industrial areas of America, as well as to the 
smaller cities and towns more adjacent to the Indian 
country. 

Why this accelerated move to the cities? 

This migration is not a sudden or new development. 
It has been going on for many years, and several factors 
have helped to bring it about. Three world conflicts 
carried young Indian men and women into all parts of 
the world. Thousands of older Indian men and women 
entered the war industries. Thousands of younger 
Indians received an, education in mechanical skills. 
Many went on to college. Concurrently, reservation 
resources became depleted, because of the rapid growth 
in Indian population and diminishing natural resources, 
such as land and water. Wage work became a necessity, 
and people moved, not by riverboat this time, but by 
train, bus, and car, together with wife, children, and 
often relatives. 

What are some of the basic needs of these Indian 
newcomers? 

Some of them—a minority, to be sure—need nothing 
more than an opportunity to earn a living. Others have 
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specific problems and needs. Many, especially those 
from remote areas, often are handicapped by the lan- 
guage problem, frequently exhibit a natural reticence 
and sense of inadequacy, and generally are inexperi- 
enced in dealing with non-Indians. So it is that non- 
Indian Christians of the community have not only a 
special problem on their hands, but also a glorious op- 
portunity for service. 

According to the Indian people themselves, their real 
needs are friends and acceptance, pertinent information 
regarding schools, jobs, housing, dial telephones, health 
and welfare services, bus tokens, checking accounts, and 
medical services. Perhaps the greatest need of all is that 
of self-confidence born of acceptance on the part of 
those about them as they, possibly for the first time in 
their lives, find themselves involved beyond their depth 
in a highly competitive society, in which life moves ac- 
cording to the second hand on a watch rather than the 
seasons. Such complications often lead directly to real 
conflicts with the boss when the time clock is not 
punched on time. 





















Wauere does the church fit into this picture, and 
what is the church’s real responsibility? 

Just as the church, represented by John P. William- 
son, Jr., chose to go with the Indian people in 1863, 
so the church today is confronted with the challenge to 
do the same. Many churches are responding. Others 
are slow in grasping the fact that before their very 
eyes is a good illustration of a new concept of home 
missions. Fifty years ago we could send someone to 
a remote Indian reservation, across a boundary, to 
minister in our behalf, and thus we had exercised our 
Christian responsibility. Now, however, we are rather 
belatedly awakening to the fact that old demarcation 
lines often no longer exist, and that the so-called “home- 
mission field” is now at our front doors, in our em- 
ployment, in housing and welfare offices, in our public 
schools, in our police departments, and in our churches. 

Among these Indian newcomers are the products of 
the mission activities of a generation ago—members of 
our established denominations, many having served 
their little reservation churches faithfully and well, 
carrying with them the same longings, hopes, and aspira- 
tions shared by their new non-Indian neighbors. 
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An Indian family makes good use of laundry facilities 
at a friendly, church-sponsored neighborhood center 


Faced suddenly with the demands of a strange life 
and because of the peculiar problems listed above, th 
Indian newcomers often find themselves in difficult 
with the dominant Anglo-Saxon society about them 
They stand desperately in need of friendship and guid 
ance. If the church is not ready to supply these needs 
other elements of the community, especially those of a 
character-destroying nature, are more than eager to do 
so. Altogether too frequently the Indian finds his warm- 
est welcome in the tavern, rather than in the church. 
Witness a neon sign over the door of a tavern in one of 
our larger cities: WHERE INDIANS MEET INDIANS. 


Cnurcues are awakening to this new challenge. 
Letters, received daily by church leaders and mission- 
board executives, reveal an aroused awareness of the 
growing opportunities at hand, and seek specific sugges- 
tions as to ways in which these may be turned into 
practical service. The resulting programs vary, but in 
general they are characterized by one dominant goal— 
the happy integration of the Indian family into as many 
aspects of the community life in as many ways as rapidly 
as possible. 

These activities have followed two broad avenues. 
In many areas, churches, ministerial associations, or 
councils of churches have established and supported 
Indian centers. These centers provide meeting places 
for Indian people, and opportunities for some social life. 
They give the Indian population a sense of community. 
These needs are natural and understandable, and have 
rightfully been taken into consideration. 

In other communities, however, the desirability of the 
segregated Indian center has been questioned, on the 
grounds that it is better to serve all newcomers equally 
and without racial distinction. This approach has been 
especially evident in the work of Christian centers in 
urban areas in which Indian populations are to be 
found. Those under American Baptist auspices are good 
examples, as they, in seeking to serve all people, have 
also made special efforts to single out Indian needs for 
special attention and effort. This emphasis is to be 
highly commended. 

In the larger urban areas, special efforts have been 
made on an interdenominational basis through the 
councils of churches. Through community workers, 
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Vacation Bible school for all comers. All prejudices 
with respect to color and race are out of order here 
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these councils seek in all ways possible to relate the 
Indian newcomers to all community agencies that can 
in any way be helpful to them. A list of such agencies 
must certainly include the churches. Indeed, the most 
effective service that can be rendered the relocating 
Indian is to help him become related directly to the 
church of his choice. This form of service has been 
expedited by a religious-information referral service, 
through which the denominational leaders of the af- 
fected cities, in behalf of the churches in the community, 
extend a welcome to the Indian newcomers. Often 
person-to-person relationships develop between church 
members and individual Indian families, which prove 
to be very helpful in seeking to meet Indian needs. 


Tuoucu the churches are vitally interested in a 
happy life for the Indian people, their leaders realize 
that no church alone can reach the goal. Cooperation 
is the key to any such undertaking. And cooperation 
includes close relationships with other churches, with 
public and private welfare agencies, and with the Indian 
people themselves. High up on the list of the welfare 
agencies should be the voluntary Relocation Services, 
as established in twelve of the larger urban centers by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The agencies stand ready 
to cooperate in many ways, and they need the services 
of the church and other Christian agencies in the com- 
munity. 

Some congregations are finding it helpful to create 
and maintain a close relationship with field missionaries. 
These people are, in most instances, in a good position 
to know when their people are moving to the cities, and 
can relay information as to specific needs. Most of the 
denominational missionaries have been supplied with 
religious transmittal forms, which are proving to be 
helpful. 

Other congregations are setting up calling committees. 
In the last analysis, this plan is perhaps the most vital; 
for, ultimately, it is at this point that the most effective 
work will be done. These committees should be carefully 
briefed on the background of the relationships of 
Indians to non-Indians, what to expect and what not 
to expect, things to be avoided, and the high importance 
of patience. Such briefing can well be done by having 
at hand a new handbook, A Moon in His Moccasins, 


Relocation Services counselor makes a friendly call 
soon after Indian family is settled in its new home 
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recently issued by the Indian committee of the division 
of home missions of the National Council of Churches. 
This handbook is available at 15 cents a copy, or $3.00 
for 25. A day-long workshop with this as a textbook 
will prove to be rewarding. Orders should be sent to the 
Division of Home Missions, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

In some communities, attempts to set up a family- 
sponsorship, or “adoption,” plan have been successful. 
This takes skillful guidance, and so should be attempted 
only after careful plans and tested techniques have been 
created. 

Some larger communities, such as Los Angeles and 
Minneapolis, have created counseling services, with full- 
time leadership. These services can be effective clearing 
houses for all city-wide Indian activities, and a real help 
in community education. 

As one can readily see, there can be no set pattern. 
Indeed, there should be none, except as it can operate 
within certain broad, yet very definite, concepts of our 
Christian faith. 

The opportunities are real and unlimited. Here and 
now, in the United States in the middle of the twentieth 
century, are calls for us as Christians to be pioneers once 
again. 


Ler US REMEMBER that Indians are people, and 
therefore behave like people. ‘They have the same hopes 
and fears, the samé aspirations and wants, the same 
loves as other human beings. They have the same basic 
need for food and shelter, for education and medical 
care, for opportunity to earn a living, for friendship and 
understanding. 

So the only logical way to deal with Indian new- 
comers is as individuals. Among them are the intelligent 
and the dull; the honest and the dishonest; the am- 
bitious and the lazy; the highly integrated and the most 
antisocial. There are those who long for our friendship 
and those who will reject it. They are people—just like 
other people! Our task is to befriend them as Christians, 
assure them of our concern and good will, plant the seed 
of understanding and nurture it, and then in infinite 
patience, rely upon God’s promise that the harvest will 
be forthcoming. We can be certain that it will be an 
abundant harvest. 


Indian children greatly enjoy a birthday party—cake 
and all—in a church-related community-service center 
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[\ THE HECTIC YEARS following the Second 
World War, when mission agencies were seeking, 
sometimes with more action than thought, quickly to 
repossess the mission lands from which they had been 
forcibly removed, the International Missionary Council 
called a meeting at Whitby in Canada. Already it had 
become evident that it was impossible for the mission 
boards and societies to go back to the “good old days” 
when they not only directed, but dominated, the 
churches and institutions overseas. The churches in the 
war-devastated areas had discovered they could go it 
alone. Amidst the rubble of their destroyed buildings, 
without missionary assistance or monetary help, they 
had continued their witness. In some instances they had 
even grown in numbers and strength. 

These churches sent their leaders to Whitby with a 
new-born self-confidence gained from the years of 
having to make decisions and carry on work indepen- 
dently of those who had first brought them the gospel, 
and upon whom they had rested so heavily in the days 
before the war. 

A new day had dawned in missions, and new princi- 
ples to govern work and relationships were needed to 
match it. So “Partners in Obedience” became the watch 
cry at Whitby. The relationship between the mission 
agencies and the younger churches was to be one of 
cooperation in partnership. Both missionary and na- 
tional were seen as equally responsible for the life and 
work of the church on the so-called “mission fields.” 

So long as it was conceived in spiritual terms, partner- 
ship stood as a glowing idea full of light and hope. But 
with a task involving not only worship and witness, but 
buildings and budgets, organizations and constituencies, 
as well as attitudes and stereotypes coming from an 
earlier day, the task of partnership was found to be a 
most difficult one. Partnership, no matter how well we 
can defend it on spiritual grounds, still remains in the 
material and personal realms the half-way house be- 
tween the missionary colonialism of an earlier period 
and full church independence. 

So today, churches abroad and reflective persons 
here at home are saying: “We must go beyond partner- 
ship. But where?” With all that it implies, this question 
is the most pressing one that now confronts the churches 
on the fields and the mission agencies and their con- 
stituencies here at home. 

Thus another day in missions, a day which lies beyond 
partnership, is beginning to dawn. Already the shape 
of that new day is taking form. What are its character- 
istics? 

First, there is a recognition that in the overseas fields 
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we are dealing with real churches. Those groups abroad 
who have comprised “our” missions have now grown 
into the full stature of churches. This note sounded in 
no uncertain terms from Prapat, Sumatra, as Christians 
from all over East Asia gathered there in 1957: “The 
era of missions in the old sense is over. The era of the 
church in East Asia has begun. The mission societies 
in the West can no longer look upon the churches in 
Asia as their mission field” (“The Prapat Statement,” 
International Review of Missions, Vol. 46, p. 308). 

The modern missionary movement set out to establish 
“self-supporting, self-cirecting, and_ self-propagating 
churches.” In many areas this goal has been attained, 
but even in places where Christian groups have not 
fully realized this ideal the church has come to stand 
in all its glory. Missionary agencies have discovered 
that the true marks of the church are not to be found 
in self-support, self-direction, or self-propagation—since 
these might serve to characterize any number of human 
organizations. Rather, the faithful witness to the Word 
of God and the true administration of the ordinances 
within an ordered fellowship gathered by the Holy 
Spirit stand as the true marks of the church. All across 
the mission fields where we have been working the 
church in this sense has manifested itself. 

The emergence of the church abroad clearly implies 
that there can be no essential difference between the 
churches of the East and the churches of the West. 
These new churches are no less churches merely because 
of their newness. They are real churches, and so they 
stand on an essential equality with our churches here 
at home. Partnership, whether it be the junior-senior 
variety or one of full equality, cannot suffice to describe 
the relationship. For partnership, even with full equality, 
still implies limitation of freedom. 

The new situation demands new relationships in 
terms of friends and friendship. As friends, the churches 
of the East and the churches of the West can join hands 
to tell the world the good news that God in Christ is 
“reconciling the world to himself.” 


S icon D, there is a recognition that mission belongs 
to the very nature of the church, and that the churches 
abroad have as full responsibility for the mission as 
the churches here at home. 

Again and again we have affirmed in recent years 
that “the church is the mission, and the mission the 
church.” Hence, missions does not lie outside the church 
as the specialized avocation of interested Christians: 
rather, it is the very life blood of the church. A church 
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without a mission is not a church in the full sense, and 
a mission outside the church is an ecclesiological distor- 
tion. 

If the churches on the fields of our missions have 
attained full stature, then these churches have full 
missionary responsibility, even as the churches at home. 
Many Christian fellowships abroad long ago accepted 
this principle. As far back as the last century the Karens 
of Burma sent missionaries to the Kachins, and later 
to their own people across the mountains in the neigh- 
boring land of Thailand. Tha Byu, the criminal who 
became the first Karen Christian, even though limited 
in training and understanding, blazed a path through 
the jungles to bring his own people the good news of 
Jesus Christ. 

But in some places such ringing acknowledgment that 
the church and mission are one, has not been realized. 
The indigenous church has assumed that all functions 
of the church, except evangelism, could be taken over 
by national leadership. Evangelism still belonged to the 
Western missionary. Possibly much encouragement for 
such a view has come from the missionary himself. Why 
was he sent overseas except for the specific purpose of 
winning souls? Had he not been designated as an “evan- 
gelistic missionary”? He gladly arranged his work with 
his national brethren, so that they might take over the 
routine matters of the church, and thus free him for 
his “more important” responsibility. 

How much better would it have been had he sought 
to impart his own flaming zeal to his brethren, and 
allowed them to move out against their world with the 
gospel! How much more enduring would his work have 
been had he helped through common study and prayer 
to aid his brethren in the realization that so long as their 
church had no mission it was not the church in the 
fullest sense! The sense of mission among the Karens, 
the Nagas, and other groups which have been related 
to American Baptists came largely from great missionary 
leaders who very early realized that the mission is the 
church and the church the mission. 


Tuirp, there is a recognition of the new role of the 
missionary, not as director or partner, but as servant. 

Before there were churches in the mission fields, the 
missionary was often the rugged individualist, the in- 
trepid pioneer. He had to be. He went out alone to 
face a hostile pagan environment. He had to be all 
things — builder, mechanic, doctor, nurse, teacher, 
preacher, director, banker. As the church began to 
emerge, he became the center around which all things 
revolved. Under the stimulus of Whitby, however, the 
missionary became a partner—the living symbol of 
partnership between the older and younger churches. 
Now that role, too, is largely finished. The missionary 
now goes out at the call of the younger church to find 
his place as a servant in the life and work of the church. 
His task arises, not out of his own initiative or ingenuity, 
but from the assignment given him by his Christian 
colleagues, oftentimes less trained or experienced in 
“successful” churchmanship than he. 

The missionary faces today a far more difficult role 
than at any time in the history of the modern missionary 
movement. The missionary pioneer could easily be 
pictured. Even partnership could be described with some 
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definiteness, but the servant role in a self-conscious but 
often uncertain church abroad cannot be delineated 
with any precision. Mission boards find increasing diff- 
culties in giving young people volunteering for service 
an adequate “job analysis” of what lies ahead as they 
go abroad to serve. About all that they can say is that 
the new missionary must be friendly, adaptable, willing 
to serve in whatever assignment he may be given, and 
able to find the fulfillment of his calling, not in direct 
evangelistic service, but in the mission of the church 
as a whole. 


Fin ALLY, there needs to be a recognition on the part 
of the churches at home that the mission has gone 
beyond partnership never to return. 

The day of missionary direction and domination, 
whether it be in terms of imperialism or of partnership, 
is finished. Churches at home have no right to tell 
churches abroad how to run their affairs. Even though 
there be continuance of assistance in terms of personnel 
and funds, both personnel and funds must go out with 
no strings attached. Just as the missionary goes out as 
servant and friend, so the church at home must go. 

The church at home must change its focus from the 
missionary to mission. In the past, our missionary pro- 
motion was centered largely in the missionary. Fre- 
quently, churches wrote to headquarters to complain: 
“How do you expect us to increase our giving to mis- 
sions when you never send us a missionary?” Through 
biblical and theological study we must once again be 
confronted with the sending God, who sent his Son into 
the world and who through his Spirit sends his church 
as witness to his reconciling love. 

It was such an obligation based upon a study of God’s 
Word that caused Carey to leave his cobbling for a life 
of service in India, that led Judson to Burma, and that 
brought churches in England and America to give of 
their substance to sustain them in their tasks. When our 
attention has been moved from missionary to mission we 
shall not ask: “‘How many missionaries do we as Ameri- 
can Baptists have?” but, rather, “How are we under 
God fulfilling his mission?” 

The fulfillment of that mission will be through many 
channels. Certainly, there will be a continuance of 
missionaries. Undeveloped areas, new fields, and the 
churches in the old fields will still be calling for the 
services of those who represent the churches in America. 
We shall be called upon increasingly to undertake proj- 
ects of training in Christian leadership, of sending 
specialists for shorter or longer periods of time to share 
special knowledge and skills, of joining the churches 
abroad in support of their missions to regions beyond 
for which they feel special responsibilities, and of bring- 
ing their leadership to this country for specialized train- 
ing. The churches abroad will increasingly share with 
us their resources in insight and witness. For, as we send 
our missionaries to them, they in turn will send their 
missionaries to us, to give the special graces which God 
has granted them. 

The world has not in any substantial measure been 
won to Christ. So long as one area of life remains un- 
christian, the mission remains with its divine imperative. 
To give ourselves, our sons and daughters, and our 
substance remains the responsibility of the church. 
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THE MEMORY OF EASTER IS NOT ENOUGH 


TOUUEUUT eee 


S WE GROW OLDER we find that Easter, like 

Christmas, is loaded with memories. For most of us 
it is one of those days with a special flavor, a pleasant, 
happy flavor, made up of lilies and church bells, eggs 
and bonnets, sunshine and hallelujahs, all mixed to- 
gether. 

Some people have special memories on Easter. I 
know someone whose birthday fell on Easter, and today 
it is on Easter again. I know a couple who will celebrate 
the first anniversary of their wedding. We can all think 
of Easters we will never forget. Some of you who have 
traveled have been in Jerusalem and shared in the dawn 
service at the Garden Tomb, with the clear rays of the 
sun striking across the little hill shaped like a human 
skull; or taken part in a service at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher and heard the ancient bells clanging, 
and seen the congregation ablaze with candles lighted 
from hand to hand. Or perhaps you have just a peaceful 
memory of a lovely spring day in the country, with the 
Easter hymns echoing from a little church across a lake 
to the hills beyond. 

I can never forget my own most memorable Easter. 
Two days before it came I was one of ten thousand 
prisoners of war in a German prison camp. Many of 
us had been there, or in other camps in Germany, for 
five years. Some had begun almost to give up hope of 
ever being free again. Conditions for the last few weeks 
had steadily become worse. There was almost no food 
left in the camp. Then, on Good Friday, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, just as I was conducting a little service 
with some American troops, it happened. The advance 
troops of General Patton’s Third Army racing from the 
Rhine had reached our camp. 

In the time that it took me to say the benediction to 
the service—we were free men. Before we knew that 
this was going to happen, I had been asked if we could 
have an Easter communion service in the camp, and 
starving men assured me they would save a little bread 
for that day. I promised that we would—and on Easter 
we did. 

What an Easter service we had on that first Sunday 
as free men! We spread a table in the open air. Around 
it stood, or lay—for many men were still too weak to 
stand—thousands of men: Americans, British, Africans, 
French, Jugoslavs, Russians, of almost every possible 
Christian church. We sang, we prayed, we received the 
bread and the cup. An American Army chaplain had 
ridden up in a jeep to help me with the service. Allied 
planes swooped across the blue sky above. In that battle- 
scarred corner of Europe, at least, Easter was not for- 
gotten, and there was no one at that service who did 
not want to be there. 

A memory. Yes, of course. Every Easter is a memory 
—a memory of something vastly more important than 
has ever happened to you or me. Every such service 
reminds us of the most tremendous thing that ever 
happened to this old world of ours. Across the years, 
across the battered history of man with his wars and 
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struggles, his hopes and achievements, we remember 
one who died on a lonely cross, died under a weight of 
human sin. And we remember—yes, across the world on 
Easter morning we remember, in a thousand different 
languages and with every variety of ritual, that “on the 
third day he rose again from the dead.” What human 
memory can compare with this! Can you think of any 
other event, one single event that took place hundreds 
of years ago, that today arouses one single unanimous 
echo in human hearts around the world? 

This is, without exception, the most powerful memory 
the human race has ever known. No tyranny, no terror, 
no mockery, and no scorn has ever been, or will ever be, 
able to eradicate it from the earth. 

Memory—yes, but memory is not enough! Let me 
say that with all the emphasis I can command: Memory 
is not enough! No matter how sacred they may be, we 
cannot live on memories. We live by that which is alive 
and real for us now. And here is the miracle of Easter. 
For when you think of what it is that we today remem- 
ber you will see that it cannot be just a memory. The 
memory of a death is just the memory of a death. But 
the memory of a resurrection means that someone is 
still alive. If we truly remember that Jesus rose from the 
dead—then he must be alive today, alive now, really 
present here with us. What we are celebrating is not 
just what happened in a Palestinian garden years ago, 
but the actual presence for us now of the one who con- 
quered death. The Christian faith is not a sentimental 
attachment to an old, old story, but a living experience 
today. It is not a pious recollection of one who died two 
thousand years ago; it is a personal awareness of him 
now. After all, that is what matters. My memory of 
release from a German prison camp is a vivid and 
grateful memory for me, but I can assure you that 
what matters to me now is that I am alive and free. 

And so it is that when Paul speaks about what 
matters most to him he does not deal in memories. He 
talks of a life to be lived, and a person to be known. 
This is what Easter means to him, and this is what it 
means to millions of his followers today. Here is Paul’s 
secret of a living faith: “. . . that I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings.” 


Everysopy knows about Jesus. Whoever you are, 
and wherever you are on Easter morning, you could tell 
something about him—that he lived; that he said some 
things that have never been forgotten; that he helped 
people, and loved people; that he died on a cross; that 
afterwards he was reported to have been seen again 
alive. Almost every man, woman, and child in this 
country knows at least something about him. But do you 
know him? This is what Paul is talking about. 

Before he became a Christian, Paul knew about Jesus. 
And what he knew he did not like. He did not know 
Jesus. He thought of him as a dangerous influence and 
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tried to stamp out the young Christian church. And, 
you remember, when he was on the way to Damascus 
to persecute the Christians, he met with Christ—a per- 
sonal meeting. No one can describe in adequate words 
what such a meeting means. Paul spoke of a bright light 
and a voice. Others have had this meeting without any 
such vivid experience. What matters is that we realize 
that Christ is alive and that he calls us to know him 
and follow him. It is happening today—in churches, in 
crusades, in quiet rooms, and even out on the streets. 
A man or woman comes to realize—in a sudden flash 
or over a long period of time—that Christ is alive! 

And then what happens? What is it that forms the 
link between our lives and his? “That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship 
of his sufferings.” 


Here ARE TWO WAYS in which Christ becomes 
a living factor in our lives: “the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings.” Let us take 
them in reverse order. 

“The fellowship of his sufferings.” What gives Christ 
his tremendous appeal to the human heart is just this: 
We know he has been through it. He is the divine Lord, 
but he knows what it is to be exposed as we are to 
danger, pain, separation from friends—even that final 
agony when God himself seems to be hidden from us. 
We can never forget that the Christ whose victory we 
celebrate today is also the Christ who on Good Friday 
hung in agony for six hours on the cross, where human 
wickedness had nailed him. The mysterious appeal of 
that cross through human history lies surely in the fact 
that here he speaks our own language. We know, in 
greater or less degree, what it is to suffer. And to know 
this Lord, is to know “the fellowship of his sufferings.” 

When you are in deep trouble, to whom do you turn? 
Is it to the radiant, happy person who seems to ride 
always on the crest of the wave? I do not think so. I 
believe you want the friend who has been through it, 
who knows the darkest valley as well as the mountain 
tops. This is the Lord who is alive and who offers you 
his friendship. He knows—for he has been there, and 
has been there for us. If you have ever truly shared in 
the sorrow of a friend, or had a friend stand by in the 
hour of your own greatest need, you know the meaning 
of these words that tell us what it means to know Christ: 
“the fellowship of his sufferings.” 

The other deep meaning of knowing him is hidden 
in these great words: “the power of his resurrection.” 
[ say “hidden,” for this resurrection power is not an 
open, obvious, dazzling power like the waters of Niagara, 
or the lights of Times Square. It is a power that works 
quietly in the recesses of the human heart. It is a power 
that will be celebrated today in great cathedral services 
with pageantry and the sound of trumpets, and also in 
quiet, secret rooms in other parts of the world where 
Christians are meeting in prayer in time of persecution. 
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Although the outward celebration will vary round the 
world, the inward truth will be known to all who seek 
the friendship of Christ. 

What is this power? It is nothing less than the divine 
power that raised Jesus from the dead, the power of 
love that proved stronger than human hatred, the power 
of hope that was stronger than despair, the power of 
goodness that demonstrated its mastery over evil. ‘This 
is “the power of his resurrection” and it is this that is 
offered to those who know the living Christ. 

A moment ago I asked what kind of friend we need 
in trouble. It must be a friend who has been through it, 
too. Yes, but it must also be a friend who has known 
how to triumph. The one who sympathizes so much and 
so deeply that he drags us down still lower into the 
depths, is of little use to us! We need one who not 
only is a fellow sufferer, but is able to raise us up— 
one who, in fact, has resurrection power. It is this alone 
that can penetrate the deeps and lift us out of ourselves 
and onto the way of health and hope. 

I heard a story the other day about an old hulk of 
a ship that was once sunk in the mud of a river near 
its mouth. Every possible attempt was made to raise her 
with cranes and derricks. But still she remained fast 
in the mud, growing barnacles and impeding traffic— 
just like some of us! Then someone had an idea and 
was given permission to try. He had noticed that the 
river was affected by the tide. So at low tide he har- 
nessed an empty barge to the old hulk with strong 
chains and cables. Then every body waited for the tide. 
Slowly and surely the waters came flooding in and the 
great lifting power of the ocean surged under that barge. 
As it rose inch by inch, so inch by inch the hulk was. 
raised from its bed of slime. 

“The power of his resurrection.” It is something like 
this that happens to us when we are linked in faith, in 
prayer, in worship, to our Lord. The power that raised 
him from the dead is made available to us. Silently the 
tides of his Spirit operate within, lift us from the mud 
of our sins and follies, and deliver us from the grip of 
our despair. “Because he lives, we shall live also.” This 
is the life, eternal life—beginning now—that he came 
to bring. 


Tuat I may know him,” is much more than a mere 
memory of Easter. Our Easter bells are not just remind- 
ers of what happened once, but heralds of what can 
happen now. Our Easter lilies are not just reminders 
of a battle long ago, but symbols of present triumph. 
When two disciples went for a walk on the first Easter 
Day, their hearts were full of memories. They talked 
together in sad and hushed voices about the Jesus they 
had known. Then something happened that transformed 
their lives. “Jesus, himself, drew near and went with 
them.” This will be for us the happiest of all the Easters 
we have ever known if to us Jesus, himself, draws near 
“and we know him, and the power of his resurrection.” 
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BELIEVE it can be demonstrated that a church of 

four hundred to five hundred members, other things 
being equal, is more effective—on a per capita basis— 
than one of a thousand or fifteen hundred; and that 
seven hundred resident members is probably as large as 
a church should be for greatest effectiveness. 

We Americans tend to equate size with success, and 
automatically assume that a church which has grown 
from a hundred to five hundred, then from five hundred 
to a thousand or more, has achieved success. It is cause 
for rejoicing when a church grows, but there is some- 
thing far better than mere bigness. That is for the 
church to “divide and multiply’—to build new young 
churches out of its membership, instead of attempting 
to hold all its members under one roof. 

For over ten years our church—First Baptist Church, 
Burlingame, Calif.—has made little or no numerical 
growth. We planned it that way. We receive from 100 
to 150 new members a year, a third or more by baptism, 
but we endeavor to keep our membership around the 
700-mark by siphoning off members into new branch 
churches near by. The resident membership has grown 
to 750 in recent months, even though we started two 
new churches last year. By starting another church this 
year, we hope to get it back nearer the 700-mark soon. 

We have discovered, first, that a church of four 
hundred to seven hundred members will have more 
active, participating workers—more teachers, deacons, 
ushers, and personal workers per hundred members 
than a church twice that size; and, second, that it is 
largely through service that a Christian grows. Through 
active participation his interest is heightened. His giving 
to kingdom interests is increased as his interest grows. 

Of the eight branch churches which we have estab- 
lished, one was formed largely of comparatively inactive 
members of our church. Some of them were worshipers, 
but took no active part in the church’s life, chiefly be- 
cause there was no pressing need for their talents. Others 
were totally inactive. Yet, when the new church got 
under way, I found that our inactive members had 
become aggressively active there, and our active ones 
became deacons, teachers, and choir members! All they 
needed was a chance to function in a pioneer field where 
they felt they were needed. 

There are now abcut two thousand members in the 
eight branch churches which grew out of ours. They 
own property worth $800,000. Six have their own 
buildings, and the two newest are planning to build. 

One of these, founded ten years ago, has had five 
hundred baptisms in that time, and has received over a 
thousand new members. They gave nearly $33,000 to 
missions during the first ten years of their existence. 
They now have four hundred members, with three hun- 
dred in Bible school. 

I find that the members of these new churches give 
more per capita than older and larger churches in the 
same area. A far larger percentage of their membership 
is at work than in larger congregations. In a church 
of a thousand members there is usually a search going 
on for teachers and workers, chiefly because in a church 
of that size a large part of the membership feels that 
“there must be others better fitted for the task than I.” 
But in one new church we started with fifty members, 
every one in the group accepted an office in the church 
or taught in the Bible school. Small wonder that they 
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more than doubled their membership the first year, and 
then had to expand their building! 

A new young church mothered by an older church 
often evidences a vitality not always found in the 
mother church. One of our branches established its own 
branch, which now has a membership of 150. 

One ever-present fear encountered in this matter of 
mothering new churches is that it will weaken the 
church and deplete its financial resources. I remember 
thinking this when our debt-ridden church started its 
first branch. Fifty members were given their letters, and 
their pledges amounting to $3,000 a year could no 
longer be counted on. But the next year our budget 
was larger than ever. The divine principle, “Give and it 
shall be given unto you,” is applicable to churches as 
well as to individuals. During the period when we were 
giving away members and helping finance new churches, 
our budget grew from $7,000 to $106,000. I am con- 
vinced that Jesus’ principle is still operative. 


lr IT does not occur to the pastor, it is certain to occur 
tc a layman, that if a church encourages twenty or 
fifty of its members to form a new church, there will be 
among them some valuable choir members, officers, and 
generous contributors. Lose five or fifty generous con- 
tributors, and how will the budget be met? How can 
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d the Bible school be operated if we lose a half-dozen 
good teachers? These are good questions, but the Bible 

h gives the answer: “There is that scattereth and yet in- 

e creaseth; there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 

n but it tendeth to poverty.” 

A Southern Baptist church was started in our com- 
of munity not long ago. The group comprising it are hav- 
e ing a difficult time making a go of the new venture. 
r But the amazing thing about it is that, though they are 
ts still a struggling little group, they sponsored a new 
d church in a near-by area! This is their pattern wherever 
) they operate. This technique has made them the most 
t explosive religious force in America. Whether we ap- 
it prove of every facet of their approach or not, there is 
TS something in their dynamic method of church extension 
e that is reminiscent of the early church. 

S, There are probably a thousand American Baptist 
\- churches with 250 to 1,000 members, each of which 
could well take twenty-five to a hundred of its members 
and sponsor a branch church in some section of the 
community. Our own church, in an area which cannot 
ir accommodate a larger population, has accepted a goal 
rr of one new church a year for the next five years. Our 
€ ninth is under way, and a pastor has been called. 
d There is always the question of where to find the 
\- money to help the new church get started. A typical 
n pattern is for the group to meet in a home temporarily, 
S March, 1959 








until they outgrow it. One group secured permission 
to erect a temporary chapel at the rear of the home. 
Now, less than three years from their inception, they 
are breaking ground for the first unit of their build- 
ing, and have an average morning attendance of 125. 

If we waited until all of the financing was in sight, 
we never would start. Had Paul waited for some church 
to guarantee his salary he never would have started. 
Had he never started a church until its members had 
a place to meet, the Christian movement would have 
died before it was born. We work on the assumption 
that God wants these churches to be started more than 
we do, and that when he guides, he provides. We have 
never been disappointed. 


Every SUNDAY I preach, in a sense, to over 
eighteen hundred people. They do not all gather 
in the sanctuary of the First Baptist Church, Bur- 
lingame, which seats only four hundred. But an aver- 
age of eighteen hundred persons are present every 
Sunday in our church and our branches. Eight times 
as many sing in choirs, teach in the Bible schools, serve 
as ushers, and function in other ways, than if we had 
succeeded in building one vast membership, and getting 
that many people to come and sit through the service. 
These members gave over $47,000 to missions last year, 
despite the fact that some of the churches are relatively 
small, and still engaged in raising money for the first 
or second unit of their buildings. 

On a per capita basis the attendance, giving record, 
and participation of these members are far greater 
than in a typical “big” church, where the individual so 
often feels lost in the mass. Thus, not only are new 
churches built, but Christians are built as well, as a 
result of feeling needed and of growing through service. 

Sometime ago, our Bible school considered having 
two sessions, at 9:30 a.m. and 11:00 a.m., along with 
our two morning worship services. The superintendent 
said, “I don’t see how we can get the teachers. We 
are short three right now.” I said, “It’s easier to get 
thirty new teachers than to get three!” We under- 
took it, and discovered that whereas we had ex- 
perienced difficulty in securing only three teachers for 
9:30 session, we were able to get enough to staff a 
completely new school at 11:00. In other words, it is 
always easier to do a big thing than to do a little one. 

It is difficult to increase the budget in the average 
church, often difficult even to maintain the status quo. 
But it is never difficult to launch a great project which 
excites the interest and loyalty of the membership. 
Once a new church is started, it attracts its own 
financing, its own leaders. It can be difficult to main- 
tain the status quo, but nothing is easier than to pro- 
mote a thrilling program of church extension which 
captures the imagination. It was such a program and 
such a spirit which marked the early church. 

The American Baptist Convention is currently show- 
ing a net loss of 10,143 members a year. We are a 
slowly dying denomination. In fifty years, at the present 
rate of decrease, we will be one-third smaller than we 
are now. A program of church extension based on the 
principle of every-church-mothering-a-church could re- 
verse this trend in a short time, and give us the new 
life and vitality that we so desperately need. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE MONUMENTS AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Ira Mau- 
rice Price, Ovid R. Sellers, and E. 
Leslie Carlson. The Judson Press. 
$6.75. 

An old book, first published in 1899, 
now becomes new. It first appeared 
under the sole authorship of Ira Mau- 
rice Price, professor of Semitic lan- 
guages and literatures in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and soon became a 
standard text in colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. And now, in the 
light of vast new discoveries in archae- 
ology and of the steady advance in 
linguistic studies, two present-day Old 
Testament scholars have made possi- 
ble this excellent revision. For more 
than a half-century this book has 
proved its worth. 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By dH. j. 
Kraus. Association Press. $1.25. 

THE PSALMS AS CHRISTIAN 
PRAISE. By R. B. Y. Scott. Asso- 
ciation Press. $1.25. 

MATTHEW’S WITNESS TO JE- 
SUS CHRIST. By H. N. Ridderbas. 
Association Press. $1.25. 

ONE LORD, ONE CHURCH. By /. 
Robert Nelson. Association Press. 
$1.25. 

Here are four new titles in the 
“World Christian Books” series, un- 
der the general editorship of Stephen 
Neill. “The series,” writes Dr. Neill, 
“is specially planned for those who are 
called to preach and teach, .. . But 
the aim also has been to write so sim- 
ply that ordinary members of the 
church . . . may be able to use these 
books as individuals or in study groups 
and so to grow in knowledge and un- 
derstanding.” 


HE IS LORD OF ALL. By Eugene 
C. Blake. The Westminster Press. 
$1.00. 

The five messages which constitute 
this book were delivered at the quad- 
rennial meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Women’s Organ- 
izations at Purdue University, June, 
1958. Men, as well as women, will find 
inspirational guidance from this read- 
able exposition of how God reveals 
himself to mankind through the 
church, history, prayer, worship, de- 
votion to God’s will, and his Son Jesus 
Christ. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE TWELVE. By Gaston Foote. 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

These are homiletic character 
studies of the disciples of Jesus, and 
of the apostle Paul. The author, how- 
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ever spends much more time on the 
successes, failures, hopes, and fears of 
modern men than he does on the char- 
acters he is interpreting. This pro- 
cedure is good, because concerning 
three of the disciples of Jesus we know 
nothing at all except their names, and 
had the author chosen Matthias, the 
disciple chosen after Judas’ suicide, we 
should have to say that we know noth- 
ing about a third of the group. These 
studies show that in the lives of some 
of the disciples good qualities emerged 
from sins and common human fail- 
ings. Their lives were transformed. 


MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR 
LIFE. By David A. MacLennen. 
The Westminster Press. $3.00. 

The popular title of this book does 
it an injustice. It is a far cry from 
being a superficial, self-centered dis- 
cussion on successful living. It is a 
Bible-centered treatise that finds in 
God an answer to present-day self- 
centered frustrations, strains, anxieties, 
disappointments, and fears. It affirms 
the scriptural assurance that perfect 
peace is found only in the mind that 
is stayed on the Eternal. Each of the 
thirty-one chapters is a homiletic mas- 
terpiece, enhanced by keen analysis 
and rare ability in applying the teach- 
ings of the Bible, history, literature, 
science, and experience to perplexing 
and trying life situations. The author 
is senior minister of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, and a teacher of homi- 
letics and liturgics in Colgate Roches- 
ter Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 


A TIME TO SPEAK. By Michael 
Scott. Doubleday G@ Company, Inc. 
$4.50. 


Michael Scott, a man of the highest 
religious and moral principles, was 
brought up as the son of an Anglican 
priest in the slums of London. He is 
himself a priest of the church. During 
the depression he worked with the 
hunger-marchers in England, and 
later went to South Africa. Since that 
time, he has given all his energy to 
trying to break down the apartheid 
laws of that area. He has worked with 
practically no funds and in the face of 
massive and powerful opposition, 
which is, of course, buttressed by the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa. Michael Scott got the case for 
the long-oppressed Herero people 
heard before the United Nations, and 
made their cause an international con- 
cern. He has been active in the setting 
up of the African Bureau, where the 
cause of African colonial peoples is 
fought for with integrity rather than 
exploited for selfish ends. The picture 


which this book portrays is a startlin; 
one. There undoubtedly exists in Sout! 
Africa a slavery as benighted as am 
slavery in human history. Aparthei 
means “the separate differential devel 
opment of different races having dif- 
ferent cultures.” This is fancy lan 
guage. What it really means is the kinc 
of slavery that existed in its worst ex- 
amples prior to 1864 in the United 
States. That the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa is on the side 
of slavery, seems incredible, but it is 
true. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
ADOLESCENTS. By Jj. Roswell 
Gallagher, M.D., and Herbert I. 
Harris, M.D. Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

This book, written for adults who 
deal with adolescents, assumes 
throughout that the teen-ager is first 
of all a person, not a problem. Adults 
who have to deal with this age, need 
to understand these young people bet- 
ter. Good listeners who are kind ante- 
date psychiatrists by hundreds of 
years. If the adolescent has an adult 
to whom he can go freely and be sure 
of understanding, he comes through 
this time of life with flying colors. 
There are excellent chapters on 
mental health, sex, growing into in- 
dependence, severe mental disorders, 
anxiety states, and psychosomatic ill- 
nesses. Homesickness, the inadequacies 
of modern techniques in testing, the 
reasons for scholastic failure, and vari- 
ous forms of antisocial behavior are 
dealt with thoughtfully and creatively 
by the writers. 


CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN. 
By Nels F. S. Ferré. Harper @ 
Brothers. $3.75. 


Laymen and pastors who have 
heard their young people talk about 
agape after returning from a summer 
conference where Dr. Ferré was the 
speaker, will want to read this book 
for its clear statement about the person 
and work of Christ in everyday life. 
The words “agape” and “incarnation” 
each have thirty references noted in 
the index, far more than any other 
words. These two words are the key to 
understanding Christ, as he is presented 
in Dr. Ferré’s book, as the love of 
God “enmanned” in Jesus Christ. A 
real Christ, not a theological figure, is 
interpreted in a series of chapters on 
“Very God, Very Man,” “The Atone- 
ment,” “Christ and the Christian,” 
and “Christ as Creator and Consum- 
mator.” Whether Jesus was mostly 
God or mostly man has been discussed 
from the early church councils until 
now, and it is still a problem for 
Christian thinkers. This problem is 
dealt with in terms of the current bib- 
lical emphasis. 
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Biennial Week of Missions 
By HAAKON KNUDSEN 


NE PLACE where American 

(Northern) and Southern Bap- 
tists get together is the biennial week 
of missions, sponsored by the District 
of Columbia Baptist Convention. This 
year (January 25-30) , as on several oc- 
casions heretofore, twenty-three Amer- 
ican Baptist home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and the same number of 
Southern Baptist missionaries again 
teamed up in an effort to vist all the 
churches in the Washington, D. C., 
convention area. 

William J. Crowder, director of mis- 
sions for the D.C. convention, worked 
out details of the arrangements. In 
cooperation with the department of 
field activities of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, and the mission 
agencies of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, he secured a team of forty-six 
guest missionary speakers, about the 
largest team ever to participate in the 
capital city. 


Dual Alignment 


The nation’s capital affords special 
events with which no other area can 
compete, when one considers the 
nature of the city and its national and 
world items of interest. On several oc- 
casions, visits have been arranged at 
the White House, including an in- 
formal audience with the President. 

This year all the missionaries stayed 
at the Burlington Hotel, just walking 
distance from the District office, the 
Baptist World Alliance headquarters, 
and the First Baptist Church. Assign- 
ments were so arranged that most 
churches would have American and 
Southern missionaries on alternative 
nights. This gave the churches, many 
of which are dually aligned, a good 
chance to learn of their world out- 
reach. 


Missionary Mobilization 


It was from this kind of gathering 
of missionaries that the department of 
field activities received the inspiration 
for its missionary mobilization. This is 
the plan whereby in one week enough 
missionaries are brought into a city 
or a state to provide a guest speaker 
for a day in every church of the area. 

This mobilization has some features 
in addition to the Washington D.C., 
plan, such as making the speaker 
available to the church for the entire 
day, rather than just for an evening 
meeting. In this way the visitor can 
meet a variety of church, civic, and 
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school groups during the day, and then 
the main public service is held in the 
evening. 

In many places a missionary rally 
also can be arranged. This was done in 
four different areas of Michigan on 
successive nights. A similar rally in the 
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city auditorium of Portland, Oreg., 
drew thirty-four hundred persons in 
attendance. 

About half the promotion areas in 
our convention have now had one of 
these “saturation” programs, and each 
has produced its own unique and in- 
teresting features. 


Participating Missionaries 

The home missionaries participating 
in the recent Washington meetings 
were: C. A. Bentley, of Crow Agency, 
Mont.; H. Clay Mathews, of Colony 
Christian Center, Reno, Nev.; Lolita 
Stickler, of Parker, Ariz.; M. Basil 
Williams, of Campbell Christian Cen- 
ter, Ohio; Jeanie K. Sherman, of 
Timber Lake, S. Dak.; Kenneth L. 
Smith, of Milwaukee Christian Cen- 
ter, Wis.; Vernon K. Brooks, of Au- 
berry, Calif.; Mark T. Kinnamaa, of 
Heath Christian Center, Boston, 
Mass.; and Harold L. Fickett, Sr., 
church-extension pastor. 

The foreign missionaries were: Rev. 
and Mrs. C. E. Smith, Roland G. 
Metzger, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis A. 
Brown, all of the Belgian Congo; Elsie 
M. Kittlitz, formerly of Bengal-Or- 
issa; Ralph L. George, of the Philip- 


pines; Rev. and Mrs. Carl M. Capen, 
of Thailand; Helen L. Bailey, Marion 
I. Criswell, both of South India; Rev. 
and Mrs. Edwin T. Fletcher, of 
Burma. 


‘A Book of Remembrance’ 


“Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another: and the 
Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a 
book of remembrance was written be- 
fore him for them that feared the 
Lord, and that thought upon his 
name.”—Maalachi 3: 16. 

Described as the “most up-to-date 
encyclopedia of the American Baptist 
Convention available,” the 1959 edi- 
tion of A Book of Remembrance brings 
you information about American Bap- 
tist work at home and abroad; the 
work of The Board of Education and 
Publication, the outreach of state con- 
ventions and city societies, the services 
of the Ministers and Missionaries Ben- 
efit Board, and the functions of the 
various councils and committees. 

A Book of Remembrance provides 
a complete directory of the national, 
state, and city organizations, and the 
missionaries, both active and retired, 
of our convention. It is filled with ma- 
terial that will prove to be useful in 
programs and services. Copies, priced 
at $1.00, may be obtained from your 
nearest American Baptist Publication 
Society book store, or from the De- 
partment of Literature, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Let Your Idle Clothing 
Go to Work!’ 


The United Clothing Appeal is a 
continuing program sponsored by the 
world relief committee of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, in cooperation 
with Church World Service. It is plan- 
ned on a year-round basis in an effort 
to secure good wearable clothing, bed- 
ding, and other items to meet the needs 
of people overseas. 

Last year the churches working to- 
gether through Church World Service 
fell far below the goal. 

Under the program, the church is 
the center of clothing collections. It 
is vital that the donors of clothing 
contribute eight cents for every pound 
of contributed clothing, to pay costs 
of processing the clothes at Church 
World Service clothing centers, and to 
get the clothing from the centers to 
the ports. Overseas ocean freight in 
many cases is paid by the United States 
Government. Our own missionaries, 
working singly or with others through 
Church World Service, provide for 
distribution. 

The pamphlet “Let Your Idle 
Clothing Go to Work!” gives clear, 
concise information for the members 
of your. congregation who wish to 
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meet the need of this appeal. Send for 
your supply to the Department of Lit- 
erature, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Training for Leaders 


Has your woman’s society consid- 
ered conducting a training program 
for leaders in your church? Or have 
they hesitated to undertake such a 
program for lack of the very leadership 
it would give them? Often, when 
faced with the opportunity for leader- 
ship training, we term ourselves fol- 
lowers, and leave “training for lead- 
ers” to those we presume to be “Jead- 
ers.” 

The National Council of American 
Baptist Women provides a manual 
which gives detailed instructions for 
planning and carrying out a program. 
Its purpose is not merely to train 
further those who are already leaders 
in the church, but also to train follow- 
ers to become leaders. Titled A Train- 
ing Program for Leaders, the manual 
is designed to carry the leadership 
challenge to the potential leader as 
well as the active one. It may be ob- 
tained from the department of litera- 
ture at 50 cents a copy. 


Love Gift Booklets 


“The women’s Love Gift was born 
in a crisis. Missionary giving was go- 
ing down. To keep mission workers on 
the field, the women planned an ‘over- 
and-above’ love offering. In this spirit 
it has continued to its present impor- 
tant place in our advance.” In these 
words Ralph M. Johnson describes the 
beginning of the Love Gift in a fore- 
word to one of the Love Gift booklets. 
These booklets describe the Love Gift, 
its use, and need, together with pre- 
senting a number of Love Gift dedi- 
cation services. The department of 
literature still has a number of the 
1954 and 1956 issues of these book- 
lets. They are priced at 35 cents and 
+0 cents respectively. 


Overseas Maps 
Of Mission Fields 


The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies have prepared five maps 
illustrating our overseas mission fields: 
(1) India, Burma, and Thailand; (2) 
Europe; (3) Belgian Congo; (4) Phil- 
ippines; and (5) Japan. Measuring 
22 x 28 inches, these maps clearly show 
the position of our mission stations in 
relation to the field they serve and the 
countries where they are located. They 
will be of value for mission study in 
the church school, youth fellowship, 
and women’s groups. 

Order by area at 40 cents each, or 
in a packet of all five at $1.60, from 
the department of literature. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





The Three R’s with a Plus 


APTIST INTEREST in educa- 

tion springs directly from the 
teaching of Jesus. An essential part 
of the Great Commission is the com- 
mand to teach the new disciples to 
observe “all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” We believe that 
every church member should be able 
to read the Scriptures for himself and 
to study to show himself able rightly 
to divide the Word of Truth. 

As each Baptist church is a self- 
governing democracy, its progress and 
development depend upon a literate, 
informed membership able to arrive 
at intelligent decisions based upon the 
teachings and example of Jesus. Thus 
from the beginning, emphasis has been 
laid upon the provision of opportuni- 
ties for church members to become 
well grounded in the Scriptures and 
for the leadership to be well trained. 


Early Ventures 


We mentioned beginnings. Adoni- 
ram and Ann Judson came to Burma 
in 1813. The first years were so taken 
up with learning the language and 
getting settled in the new environ- 
ment, and, more seriously, with the 
disruption caused by a war leading to 
Judson’s imprisonment, that very little 
time could be given to education. After 
the first Anglo-Burmese War, when 
the headquarters of the mission were 
established in Moulmein, about 1827, 
educational work began almost im- 
mediately. 

Early missionaries held study classes 
in their homes for inquirers, then for 
new converts, and later for national 
workers who became “assistants” and 
pastors. These classes were usually 
held in the rainy season, leaving the 
dry season for touring and preaching 
in villages. Missionary wives taught 
groups of girls such subjects as Bible 
reading, health habits, child care, and 
sewing. 

From Mrs. Jonathan Wade’s school 
in her home, at Amherst, in 1826, 
moved to Moulmein in 1827, came 
such well-known schools for girls as 
Kemmendine, Rangoon; Morton 
Lane, Moulmein; Colgate, Maymyo; 
Huldah Mix, Taunggyi. 

The first Karen convert, Ko Tha 
Byu, soon launched the great growth 
of the Christian work among the 
Karens. The new converts were very 
eager to learn to read God’s Word in 


the Book for which their ancestors had 
been waiting for centuries. Soon it be- 
came standard for a Christian Karen 
village to have a school, no matter 
what sacrifice had to be made to es- 
tablish it. Frequently, classes were held 
in the church with the pastor as 
teacher. Central schools trained teach- 
ers for the villages. They were usually 
connected with the local association 
of churches and were known as as- 
sociation schools. A large number of 
outstanding schools grew up under 
this system. 


School System Develops 

Many non-Christian parents wanted 
the better educational opportunities 
for their children, and the mission be- 
gan its notable system of high schools 
operated primarily for Burmese-speak- 
ing students but open to children of all 
races. This system expanded rapidly 
as Lower Burma was annexed by the 
British in the 1850’s, and Rangoon 
became an important mission center 
once more. In 1886, Upper Burma 
was annexed, and a large territory was 
made more accessible for Christian 
work, though beginnings had been 
made under the Burmese kings. Gov- 
ernment grants-in-aid to private 
schools relieved the mission and 
churches of some of the cost of main- 
taining the high standards. 

A Baptist educational system was 
built up consisting of perhaps 800 vil- 
lage primary schools, 40 middle schools 
(grades 5, 6, 7), and about 20 high 
schools. At the peak of the system 
stood Judson College. Training schools 
included the normal school, kinder- 
garten teachers training classes, and 
elementary training classes for village 
teachers. The separate language 
groups expected to have their own 
schools, and girls and boys of high- 
school age had separate schools, as re- 
quired by the strong Buddhist groups. 
In contrast, the hill peoples practiced 
coeducation throughout. 


New Postwar Patterns 


When the Second World War 
reached Burma in 1942, there were 
five Baptist high schools in Rangoon, 
five in Moulmein, two each in Man- 
dalay and several other cities, and one 
each in cities from Tavoy in the south 
to Myitkyina in the north. After the 
war, grants-in-aid were abolished to 
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non-government schools. State schools 
are free. Fortunately, these Christian 
schools had been so popularly received 
through the years that parents have 
been wiiling to relinquish the privilege 
of free tuition in the government 
schools and pay tuition in the Chris- 
tian schools, where their children will 
receive major attention in discipline 
and character building. These fees 
now support most of the Baptist 
schools in Burma, for usually Baptist 
schools do not receive grants from the 
Burma Baptist Convention for recur- 
ring expenses, and only occasionally 
do they receive capital grants for un- 
usual expenditures. 


Karens Make History 

The Karens (accent on last syl- 
lable), the largest minority group in 
Burma, have the largest number of 
Christians, although perhaps only 15 
per cent of the two million or more 
Karens are Christian. Ko Tha Byu has 
been mentioned as the first Karen con- 
vert. He was baptized in May, 1828, 
and immediately began his labors 
which earned for him the title “Apostle 
to the Karens.” Through his preach- 
ing some five thousand Christian were 
already in the fold before the first 
American missionary was permitted to 
reside there. To him is given the credit 
for establishing the first Karen village 
school in Tavoy District. 

From that beginning grew a Chris- 
tian educational system of hundreds of 
primary schools, several middle schools, 
and the large central high schools 
serving the churches of an association 
or field. (Note the strong associational 
ties, something conceived when as- 
sociations were formed within our own 
convention but never achieved; rather, 
associations are sometimes referred to 
as “our weakest link.”—Ep.) 

The Karens were more ambitious 
than the mission itself in their building 
and school program. In Bassein, in 
prewar days, there were about forty 
buildings, costing well over one million 
rupees (one rupee, 21 cents U.S.). 
Of these, only two were built with mis- 
sion funds, and they were missionary 
residences. All the other buildings were 
built with Karen contributions, aided 
by some building grants from the Gov- 
ernment. Other Karen centers had 
adequate schools erected by the sacri- 
ficial gifts of thousands of humble 
Karen Christians. 

Since independence, many of these 
schools have been incorporated into 
the state school system, but usually a 
close connection between the school 
and church or association remains. 
Boardings remain under association 
control and are supported by the as- 
sociations. The strong schools on the 
plains have enrolled scores of students 
from the frontier areas. 
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Baptist Contribution 

The Baptist contribution to edu- 
cational progress in Burma is note- 
worthy. All Christian groups together 
form only about 3 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, and thus Baptists may be as- 
sumed to be approximately 2 per cent. 
The proportion of graduates who have 
come from Baptist schools into highest 
educational positions in the country 
is larger. 

Baptist “grads” have served as 
teachers in village primary schools, 
headmasters and inspectors of schools, 
directors of teacher training and of 
public instruction, up to the minister 
of education in the cabinet of the new 
Government of the Union of Burma. 
In Rangoon alone one list gives thirty- 
nine Baptist teachers in state upper 
elementary and high schools. Nearly 
three hundred Baptists are known to 
be teaching in state schools in other 
towns. Hundreds more are out in the 
many state village schools once op- 
erated by Baptist churches. 

Closely allied to the teaching in the 
schoolroom are the adult literacy work 
and church vacation schools. Last 
year, the religious-education commit- 








tee of the convention reported during 
the hot season, 129 schools through- 
out Burma with 5,770 children, 326 
workers, and 6 baptisms. 

What an opportunity these schools 
afford! In the schools related to the 
Burma Baptist Christian Union and 
in the United Christian High School 
in Rangoon, approximately ten thou- 
sand pupils come into almost daily 
contact with Christian teachers and 
pupils. What other agency could in- 
fluence so many in the most formative 
years of their lives? Christian schools 
have proved to be one of the most ef- 
fective evangelizing agencies through 
the many decades of Baptist work in 
Burma. Burma has been benefited by 
the services of many hundreds of stu- 
dents who have filled positions ranging 
from local townships to the highest 
offices in the country, including that 
of president of the Union of Burma. 

This account has been concerned 
solely with the schools which serve the 
public of Burma, but the reader is 
reminded also of Seminary Hill in 
Insein, the Baptist training center with 
five outstanding schools. 

—Burma News 
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Visit to Nicaragua 
By CATHERINE PIXLEY BROPHY 


ERHAPS JOHN GUNTHER can 

get the feeling of a country in one 
week, but I found Nicaragua so full of 
contrasts that I shall have to give your 
only a few of my impressions. My 
husband and I went to Nicaragua to 
visit my brother and his wife, Dr. and 
Mrs. John S. Pixley, who serve as 
missionaries at the Baptist Hospital 
in Managua. 

The people of this country are like 
a kaleidoscope of colors. One sees little 
children with nothing on, and people 
in colorful, crisp cottons. There are 
all kinds of transportation, ranging 
from ox carts and carriages to Buick 
and Mercedes Benz limosines. The 
houses are placed helter-skelter, and 
one may find a typical abandoned 
mining shack like those in the movies, 
or modern, airy, pink, blue, or green 
buildings. 

You have to walk single file in the 
shopping district to avoid women sell- 
ing fruit, drinks, or cooked food from 
crude stands on the sidewalks. Often 
there is a child sleeping on part of a 
carton on the sidewalk or sitting 


quietly against the building beside the 
mother. Some of the children look in- 
credibly dirty, but others are extremely 
clean. One gets the feeling of soft 
voices and pleasant faces. They seem 
to be a happy people. Even the ones 
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who look miserably poor are happy. 

The people go about their business 
with quiet efficiency. The workers on 
the hospital building program have 
the same quiet manner, but also give 
a time-ignoring impression. Dr. Pixley 
thinks these construction men get 
more work done than any other con- 
tractor he knows, but their utter relax- 
ation in taking a siesta on a board or 
pile of dirt is something you have to 
see in order to believe. 

The doctor is always busy. He goes 
to the hospital before eight o’clock in 
the morning and is not free again until 
after dinner at half-past six. He never 
stops listening to the machinery and 
checking the motors. One Saturday, 
the generator failed to run. Fortu- 
nately, no food was lost. 


School for Nurses 

The hospital has a nurses’ training 
program which has twenty-four girls 
enrolled. Half of them are Panaman- 
ians, for many people in Nicaragua are 
still too proud to take “working” jobs. 
Only three of these students are Prot- 
estant, but everyone is required to at- 
tend Sunday school or evening serv- 
ices. The Government requires that 
the nurses work at the hospital three 
years after graduation. Ten or eleven 
enter training each year. Of the six 
or eight graduate nurses on the staff, 
one is Protestant. It is impossible to 
guess the influence of a hospital like 
this one, but the assistant pastor told 
me that its influence reaches out to 
many people in spiritual as well as 
physical need. 


New Hospital Building 


We were impressed by the hospital 
and the work that is being done. There 
is an air of quiet serenity which makes 
one confident that the personnel is on 
the job and handling it well. The 
building, which lacks the typical hos- 
pital odors, creates the feeling of space 
and airiness. The high ceilings, shin- 
ing tile floors, and louvered windows, 
which are always open, contribute to 
this impression. Narrow balconies 
open from the private rooms. The 
nine-inch-square tiles on the hospital 
floor, which shine like mirrors, are 
used universally for floors and side- 
walks. 

The new hospital has many fine 
facilities. A new X-ray machine has 
arrived and they are getting ready for 
it as fast as possible. The clinic which 
is held in the old hospital is a busy 
place, with many people coming there 
for help. The clinic is free except for 
the cost of medicine. 

I went to one of the five meetings 
held each week at the hospital by a 
Nicaraguan pastor. Ten people were 
there, all intently listening to the pas- 
tor, who read from the Bible and gave 
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a talk. Many women held babies on 
their laps. Afterward, I went around 
with Christina, the Bible woman, 
while she stopped at each bed to talk 
a bit and to leave a tract. When she 
explained to the patient that I was 
Dr. Pixley’s amana (“sister”) their 


faces lighted up. The expressions on 
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the faces as they listened to the mes- 
sage carries one back to the Bible 
stories of the crowds listening to 
Christ. 


Missionaries’ Home 

The Pixleys live about two hundred 
feet from the hospital, near the edge 
of the grounds. The house is fenced 
in and has gates that can be closed in 
case of danger from a revolution. Di- 
rectly over the fence back of the 
house are shanties which rent for 
twenty-five cordobas ($3.50) a month. 
The nearest one is occupied by a cou- 
ple with one child, fourteen dogs, a 
cow, two calves, chickens, and a pig 
which they take inside at night to 
avoid theft. Apparently, anything left 
unlocked in Nicaragua changes owner- 
ship very easily. Beyond these houses 
about a half-mile away, on a towering 
hill, is the presidential palace and its 
surrounding buildings. 

On the fence, at the end of the 
yard, is a faucet. I watched a proces- 
sion of people come with pails, often 
in a crude two-wheeled wagon, with 
children whom they bathed under the 
running water. The hospital installed 
two faucets as a service to the people, 
and I can testify to the importance of 
these to those who have to carry and 
conserve water. 


Conversions 


There are many interesting stories 
of conversions which are directly at- 
tributed to the hospital. One patient, 
Amanda Gomez, became interested in 
the church while in the clinic, when 


her son was four years old. Last yer, 
her son and husband furnished te 
music for the Nicaraguan Baptist Ccn- 
vention. Now Mr. Gomez is a caniii- 
date for upper deacon in the First 
Baptist Church. 

The Guterirrez family are the bac :- 
bone of the New Ebenezer Church at 
Campo Bruce, and they are an out- 
standing example of what three gen- 
erations of Christians mean. Tle 
grandfather was converted first, but 
his wife remained a strong Roman 
Catholic until six months before she 
died. One son, an active Christian, 
served as deacon at the First Baptist 
Church for years. Another is the pas- 
tor at El Salto. Their daughters in- 
clude a graduate of the Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, the wife of the son of a 
Mexican minister, and the wife of a 
deacon of the church. Two grandsons 
are active in the church; one is a 
deacon and the other is the assistant 
pastor who talked to the clinic pa- 
tients. 


Gratitude 

One free patient at the clinic is a 
ten-year-old boy whom Dr. Pixley saw 
in the streets. The boy was covered 
with sores, and so the doctor stopped 
and told him that if he wanted to be 
healed to come to the hospital. When 
he returned to the hospital the little 
boy was waiting for him. His arms 
are healed now and a job is going to 
be found for him at the hospital to 
keep him well and off the streets. 

We were impressed again and again 
by the people we met and their uni- 
versal regard for the Pixleys and the 
hospital. At the airport, where we 
waited an hour to go through cus- 
toms, I talked with a pretty Nica- 
raguan coming in from San Francisco. 
She said: “I do not know Dr. Pixley, 
but the Baptist Hospital is a very good 
hospital.” Others have expressed their 
thankfulness for the hospital. One 
Saturday afternoon, we drove 110 
miles to Jinotea. Two men fell on 
John’s neck. They were former pa- 
tients and evidently men of impor- 
tance in the town. It did not matter 
where we went, people came up and 
greeted Dr. and Mrs. Pixley with 
much joy. 

The firsthand experiences of the 
ministry of dedicated missionaries to 
the physical and spiritual needs of the 
people of Nicaragua made my visit a 
stimulating and rewarding experience. 

I discovered the truth of Leonard 
D. Wilson’s statement: “We have good 
churches, an outstanding hospital and 
nurses’ training school, and fine board- 
ing schools for both boys and girls. 
These are good and we give thanks to 
God for them. Yet many needy areas 
remain untouched by the gospel. This 
is our burden.” 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 


Preliminary Book List 
1959-1960 National Missionary Reading and Study Program 


TuemeEs: Africa and The Church’s 
Mission in Town and Country 


Africa 

Coming—Ready or Not. By Chester 
and Margaret Jump. Story of the 
progress of Baptist work in the Belgian 
Congo under Congolese and mission- 
ary leadership. Probable price, $1.25. 
Ready in March. 

The Way in Africa. By George W. 
Carpenter. Adult study book. Light on 
many phases of life in the “continent 
of opportunity.” Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

Africa Disturbed. By E. and M. 
Ross. Africans present their views on 
their place in world picture to two 
trusted friends. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$1.95. 

The Halting Kingdom. By John 
and Rena Karefa-Smart. Christianity 
and the African revolution. Study 
book for student groups. $1.00. 

Jungles Ahead. By Esther D. 
Horner. Stories of young African 
Christians whose light “shines in dark- 
ness.” Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

This Is Africa South of the Sahara. 
By Newell S. Booth. 75 cents. 

Livingstone, the Pathfinder. By B. 
Mathews. Biography. Cloth, $2.75; 
paper, $1.50. 

Paths That Cross. By Esther Dan- 
iels. Illustrated. American teen-agers 
compare life with Africans of same 
group. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


Background Reading 

Introducing Animism. By Eugene 
Nida and William Smalley. 90 cents. 

Congo Cameos. By Catharine L. 
Mabie. Autobiography of an Ameri- 
can Baptist pioneer. $2.50. 

The Man Who Presumed. By B. 
Farwell. Biography of Henry M. Stan- 
ley, who found Livingstone in Africa. 
$5.00. 

Report on Africa. By Oden Meeker. 
Survey of lands and people. $5.00. 

South Africa in Transition. Text 
by A. Paton. Photos by D. Weimer. 
$5.00. 


Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country 
People, Land, and Churches. By 
Rockwell Smith. Adult study book. 
Church people in city, town, or rural 
area discover needs to be worked out 
together. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 
On Good Soil. By Wilfred Bockel- 
man. True story of town and country 
churches serving people on the land, 
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in home-farm, or industrial agricul- 
ture. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Windbreaks. By J. Martin Bailey. 
To prevent soul erosion: stories of 
church life for youth in rural America. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Raising Cane on Huckleberry. By 
Alice Cobb. City boy joins country- 
bred teen-agers; what next on the 
farm! Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


Background Reading 

The Song Goes On. By Claribel F. 
Dick. Illustrated biography of the be- 
loved Kiowa Indian missionary, Ioleta 
Hunt McElhaney. Priced. Probably 
ready in June. 

Papa’s Daughter. By T. F. Bjorn. 
Sweden and America—town and city. 
$3.50. 

So Sure of Life. By Violet Wood. 
Revised. Biography of Robert F. 
Thomas, rural missionary. Priced. 

Farmer in a Business Suit. By John 
Davis and Kenneth Huishaw. From 
Puritan farm to today’s “Agribusi- 
ness.” $3.50. 


Children’s Books 

Making New Friends: In Africa; in 
Rural America. Edited by Florence 
Stansbury. Stories and projects for 
junior and primary children by Bap- 
tist missionaries. 75 cents. 

New Magic. By Esma R. Booth. 
Changes in the life of African chil- 
dren. For juniors. Cloth, $2.95; pa- 
per, $1.50. 

Bolojt and Old Hippo. By Juanita 
P. Shacklett. Eight-year-old boy and 
his Christian family in a Congo vil- 
lage. For primaries. Cloth, $2.95; pa- 
per, $1.50. 

The Singing Bridge. By Rita Putt- 
camp. Atomic energy plant comes to 
a quiet village. For juniors. Cloth, 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

A Gift of Turtles. By Ella Mae 
Charlton. Children help old country 
church to grow to fit new needs 
through their gift of turtles. For pri- 
maries. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


Additional Books 


Look for Friends Through Books in 
early spring for complete reading- 
study program. Use Baptist Mission 
Study Guide on both themes for 
adults; help for Baptist teachers of 
children will be found in Making New 
Friends . . . ; interdenominational 
guides will be available for each age 
group on each theme. Fun and Festi- 
val from Africa and maps of Africa 






and U.S.A. will be available. Drama- 
tizations and audio-visuals will be 
available. 

Unless otherwise noted, many of the 
publications listed above will begin to 
come off the press after March 15; 
some may not be ready until June. 
Order from American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society book store for your 
area. 

The theme “Africa” is recom- 
mended for use in the school of mis- 
sions next fall and winter. ““Town and 
Country” may be used in the woman’s 
society, as an elective in Sunday 
church-school classes, and in other 
organizations of the church. 


Why Tithe 
Through My Church? 


Because my church is my Lord’s 
church. Jesus started it. He said: “I 
will build my church” (Matt. 16:18). 
He is head of it: “He is the head of 
the body, the church” (Col. 1:18, 24). 
His work is done through it: “To the 
intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might 
be known by the church the manifold 
wisdom of God” (Eph. 3:10). 

Because his church and mine de- 
serve my love and support: “Even as 
Christ also loved the church, and gave 
himself for it” (Eph. 5:25). 

Because my pastor and the work of 
my church have a right to my sup- 
port: “And he gave some apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ: Till we 
all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ” 
(Eph. 4:11-13). “Not because we 
have not power, but to make ourselves 
an ensample unto you to follow us” 
(2 Thess. 9). “Let him that is taught 
in the word communicate unto him 
that teacheth in all good things” (Gal. 
6:6). “Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the word 
and doctrine. For the scripture saith, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. And, The 
labourer is worthy of his reward” (1 
Tim. 5:17-18). 

Because I share with God’s people 
when I give through my church: “It 
hath pleased them verily; and their 
debtors they are. For if the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their 
spiritual things, their duty is also to 
minister unto them in carnal things” 
(Rom. 15:27). 

Because God accepts my tithe as an 
act of worship: “Wherefore we receiv- 
ing a kingdom which cannot be 
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moved, let us have grace, whereby we 
may serve God acceptably with rever- 
ence and godly fear” (Heb. 12:28). 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift” (2 Cor. 9:15). 

Because I prove my love when I 
give through my church: “I speak not 
by commandment, but by occasion of 
the forwardness of others, and to prove 
the sincerity of your love” (2 Cor. 
8:8). “For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also” (Matt. 
6:21). 

Because God has made me able to 
give through my church: (2 Cor. 9:8). 





Pp MARCH 
1 and 2 Peter, Jude 


Book of the Month Proverbs 


1 Peter 

This beautiful and moving pas- 
toral letter is based on the theme that 
in dangerous times there may be hap- 
piness and a never-fading hope for 
Christians. They were beset by the 
condemnation of Rome and the hos- 
tility of those about them. The date 
of the letter may have been later than 
the time of Paul, the apostle, but the 
letter speaks with genuine inspiration. 

After the thanksgiving (verses 3 to 
12), there follow exhortations which 
gave to Christians throughout Asia 
Minor hope and courage, and dis- 
tinguished between suffering as a 
criminal and as a Christian. These 
Christians were to overcome the hos- 
tility and slander of their world by 
lives of purity and goodness. 


2 Peter 


Possibly the last of all the New 
Testament books to have been written, 
it quotes Paul’s letters and uses Jude. 
The author addresses, particularly, 
those Christians who had become 
skeptical about the second coming of 
Christ. He meets this skepticism with 
a sturdy insistence on the doctrine. He 
also addresses the false teachers Jude 
had in mind—libertines who claimed 
a superior knowledge. 


Jude 

The object of this short letter is to 
denounce certain intruding teachers 
as libertines. They considered God as 
far off, Jesus as something less than 
the incarnate God, and themselves as 
so spiritual that they did not need the 
atonement—that it did not matter 
what they did in the flesh. Note the 
magnificent ascription with which the 
letter closes. 
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Japanese Children Help... 


Children of the Shoshin kindergarten, Yokohama, Japan, and a few moth- 
ers, enjoy packing toys and goodies for the needy children in Hong Kong 


HE PRESENT DAY—the new 

day—is one in which the people 
of our overseas fields grow in their 
faith to the point where their con- 
cern for others must overflow. This 
is not an easy matter overseas, where 
resources are so meager and sacrifice 
so real. 

In Japan, such an overflow of Chris- 
tian love has occurred in recent days. 
Mrs. Ayako Hino, who shared in the 
overseas planning consultation in 
1957, writes: 


“When I spoke at our woman’s 
Bible class at Christmastime, on what 
I had heard about conditions in Hong 
Kong, some women—mothers of our 
church kindergarten children—got to- 
gether. They decided to collect toys 
and picture books for the Hong Kong 
children. 

“The children, ages four, five, and 
six, were all excited about packing 
the things in order to ‘do something’ 
for others. They were all so happy that 
they couldn’t stop smiling and laugh- 
ing when their pictures were taken. 

“TI am sending some pictures, think- 
ing you might be interested. I am 
sending the same to Hong Kong, and 
[I am hoping that they will send us 
some of their pictures as they open 
these packages. I am hoping that 
this is going to be the beginning of a 
tie which will bind the children of 
Hong Kong and ours in Christian love. 

“These mothers are not Christians, 
but they send their children to our 
school and are simply thrilled that 
they could be of service in such a way. 
I also hope that this small project will 
lead them to become more interested 
in seeking the truth of life.” 


Japan 


The institute and convention of the 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion were a perfect background for 
all that I saw and heard in our 
churches and among our Baptist work- 
ers in Japan. 

I was in as many of our churches 
as time allowed. Here I found Sunday 
church schools well attended, for the 
most part, with an earnest staff of 
teachers. In some churches some grad- 
ing permitted the younger children to 
be separated from the older ones. In 
other churches, where the leadership 
was limited, groups tended to be much 
too large and included too wide an age 
span. Teaching materials are few, but 
new materials planned by the National 
Christian Council of Japan should be 
coming from the press soon. 

Through-the-week kindergartens are 
a regular part of many of our Baptist 
churches. Solemn, dark-eyed children 
investigate avidly newcomers or new 
ideas. They are shy at first, but very 
friendly after the first strangeness has 
worn off. In school, much of their cur- 
ricula and activities are related to 
Christian education and Christian 
teaching. In many churches the moth- 
er’s club, which is part of the through- 
the-week kindergarten program, is the 
channel for evangelistic witness and 
opportunities to go into their own 
homes and community. 

Mrs. Yamamoto, who serves as the 
director of the Mead Christian Cen- 
ter, was my hostess through much of 
my travel in Japan. I visited many of 
our schools and was favorably im- 
pressed with the quality of leadership 
I found.—FLoreNce STANSBURY. 
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Parul’s First Christmas 


Parul was only five. She reached 
this important age three weeks before 
Christmas. She was sure of her birth- 
day because her mother, unlike many 
mothers in India, had remembered the 
date when she was born. When the 
mission school opened in the middle 
of May, after the long hot season, her 
mother had told her she could go to 
kindergarten. Her father agreed, too, 
and took her proudly to the head- 
mistress to enroll her. They felt at 
home with the headmistress, for she 
was an Indian like themselves. Parul’s 
teacher was Indian, too. 

By the time of her birthday and the 
Christmas season, Parul was quite at 
home in her school. There were other 
Hindu children like herself, and a few 
Moslem girls, too. There were about 
as many Hindu and Moslem as Chris- 
tian children. They all shared every- 
thing and played happily together. 
Parul learned some games she never 
knew before. Some of them the mis- 
sionary teacher taught them, games 
she grew up playing in America. She 
seemed to love to join them on the 
playground and soon learned to call 
every child by name. She even went 
to Parul’s home with Parul’s teacher 
and became acquainted with the whole 
family. She held Parul’s baby brother 
in her arms and loved him. 

One day the missionary was pre- 
sented to the whole school by one of 
the high-school girls, who was chair- 
man of the committee planning the 
Christmas program. The missionary 
explained to everyone why Christians 
celebrate Christmas, why it is such a 
happy festival time, and why gifts 
are given. It was not just a boro deen 
(“big day”) as Parul had heard it 
called in the bazaar, but it had a 
beautiful meaning. All she had known 
about it before was that coolies and 
beggars got backsheesh (“handouts”) 
that day if they went to the Christians’ 
homes. 

That very day Parul’s teacher gave 
her a little Christmas carol to learn. 
It had four lines and was written, of 
course, in her own language. She be- 
gan to understand that few of her own 
people in India celebrated Christmas. 
Only those who knew about the Christ 
child had any Christmas at all. 

She began thinking, too, about the 
vift she wanted for herself and what 
she would like to give to her mother 
and father. She decided she wanted 
most one of the little colored pictures 
of the Christ child she had seen at the 
school once. There were no pictures 
in her home. How could she ever 
make people know that that was what 
she wanted, for the children seemed to 
be having such a wonderful time with 
all the secrets about their gifts? 
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Just when she was most excited 
about it and thought she could not 
hold in much longer, everybody was 
called again to meet in the big hall 
and hear more plans about Christmas. 
The chairman spoke this time. She 
asked them all to think hard about 
what they wanted to give as gifts. One 
of the older girls said she thought they 
ought to bring fruits and vegetables 
and eggs to give to some poor people 
in a near-by village. Another girl 
thought they should not spend their 
pice (about half a cent) on them- 
selves, but bring it all to school and 
perhaps there would be enough to buy 
a blanket for a family everybody knew 
about. The family did not have even 
one blanket, and December nights in 
India are cold. 

Parul’s heart sank. She had just one 
pice to her name, one her uncle had 
given her, and with it she hoped to 
buy a gift for her father and mother. 
She wanted to talk to her teacher 
about it, but it seemed to be such a 
big matter she must decide it herself. 
When she got home she did not go 
inside the little mud dwelling with the 
rice thatch roof, but sat on the ver- 
anda kicking her heels gently against 
the veranda wall. She could think 


better when she kicked her heels and 
stared into space. 

On the other side of the wall near 
her, she heard the family cow moving 
about, and the oxen her father used in 
the field were chewing their rice straw. 
All of a suden, Parul’s thought came 
—‘‘Why, my little home is just like 
the inn where the Christ child was 
born! There was even a bright star 
over the house when I came in to go 
to bed. He did not get any gifts him- 
self on his birthday, but he was the 
gift itself. I shall give myself to my 
parents, and give my only pice to the 
food gift tomorrow, when we march 
to the front and put our coins in the 
food basket or the garment basket. The 
hungry family can buy three nimkis (a 
crisp flat cake fried in deep fat) with 
one pice. Oh, I do want to go when 
the children go to the village to make 
the gifts! I shall sing my Christmas 
carol to them and wish them a happy 
Christmas.” 

It was only minutes before Parul’s 
mother crept to her side quietly and 
pulled the light quilt over her, for she 
went to sleep so fast she forgot to 
cover herself up so she would be warm 
when the chill of midnight came. 

Apa P. STEARNS 
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National Guild House Party 





Future Baptist leaders at the annual guild house party, Green Lake, Wis. 


HE TENTH national guild house 
party will be held July 11 to 18 

in the beautiful Abbey Area at Green 
Lake, Wis. All girls twelve to twenty- 
four years of age, local, association, 
and state guild counselors are invited. 
The theme “At Home” will be pre- 
sented in the Bible Hour, at Vespers, 
and in discussion groups. This carries 


out one of the guild emphases on the 
Christian home. 

Mrs. Frank C. Wigginton, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will lead in the Bible Hour. 
Our Vesper leader will be Elsie P. 
Kappen, of New York city. A well- 
planned program of worship, study, 
recreation, and guild crafts will be 
provided. 
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In recognition of this being our 
tenth year of house parties, there is 
planned a program on anniversary ac- 
tivities. Other features will be a talent 
night, a tea, and other wonderful ac- 
tivities. 

We are hoping for many to come 
to this house party, especially those 
who have been to the past nine. 

Get your registration blank from 
your state counselor, or write to the 
national office at 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


We shall be looking for you. 


Chatting Around 


California 


Baptist ‘TEMPLE ASSOCIATION 
Gump INsTaLtts Orricers—Ninety 
teen-age girls and their counselors 
gathered at the Richmond First Bap- 
tist Church recently for a slumber 
party as their annual fall rally. All 
took part in carrying out the theme 
“Live It Up in Christ” in conferences, 
recreation, and Red Cross films on 
nursing and first aid in the early part 
of the evening. A business session was 
conducted. The Rheem girls prepared 
and served delicious refreshments. A 
midnight candlelight devotional serv- 
ice, presenting the purpose of the Fel- 
lowship Guild, was conducted by the 
Richmond First guild. The girls pre- 
pared and served breakfast. An offer- 
ing was received to send a girl to the 
house party next summer. Mrs. Ralph 
Olds challenged the girls to aim for 
lofty motives and high goals in the 
areas of personality development, ca- 
reer planning, homemaking, and 
world concern as the new officers were 
installed. Ethel Tilman, of McGee 
Church, passed a lighted candle to 
Cathy Fry, of the MacArthur Com- 
munity Church, with the charge to 
keep “The Light of Christ” shining as 
she guides the activities for girls in the 
Temple Association this coming year. 

Mrs. RALtpH OLps 
Temple Assn. Counselor 


Michigan 

The girls at First Baptist, Ypsilanti, 
opened their year’s program with a 
mother-daughter tea. After some 
thinking on the guild program, the 
girls divided into separate groups to 
elect officers and to plan for the com- 
ing year. 

West Highland guild girls have con- 
tributed $20 to Gleiss Memorial to 
help purchase a slide projector. The 
girls and their counselor, Mrs. Ruth 
Pollock, visited the center this spring 
and came away with a deep desire to 
be of help. 

Girls from Pennsylvania Avenue 
Church, Lansing, kept themselves 
busy, and contributed to the church 
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by painting all the nursery furniture 
and carrying on other church projects. 

I am sure that now all of you are 
busy working on White Cross and 
making bibs. A great many requests 
have come to me for the tags to at- 
tach to the bibs to indicate that they 
are from Michigan guild girls. 


New York 


The guild girls of the First Baptist 
Church, Falconer, N.Y., conducted a 


very beautiful and impressive candle- 
light service for installation of officers 
in December. 


Ohio 

Since May 1, we have organized ten 
new guilds, which now bring our total 
to ninety. 

Our home-mission White Cross 
quota has been filled. The outfitting 
of two girls at the Kodiak Baptist Mis- 
sion, Kodiak, Alaska, has brought 
much joy to all who shared in this 
project. 

We are engaged in a national proj- 
ect also, the making of two thousand 
bibs for babies at the Mounds Mid- 
way Hospital, St. Paul, Minn. 

Reports are coming in from many 
guilds working on their degree of the 
rose. Record sheets are available free. 
These will help the girls to keep ac- 
curate reports of their work. Certifi- 
cates to be presented to the girls com- 
pleting the degrees are also available. 

Guild girls participated in the guild 
breakfast at the state B. Y. F. conven- 
tion, Youngstown, Ohio, November 
28-30. Cherie McFerrin, state chair- 
man, presided. 

There are still seven associations in 
our state without guilds. Will you 
pray with me that leaders may arise 
and that young people may feel the 
need to organize, that our guild pro- 
gram may advance to greater heights, 
for his glory. 


Oregon 


The Willamette Association ban- 
quet was held on November 1 in the 
Highland Baptist Church. It was a 


delightful occasion. After the ta’le 
blessing, approximately seventy gu:'ld 
girls and counselors sat down to a very 
delicious dinner. The theme was “Give 
of Your Best.” Sharon Huetson was 
toastmistress. Nancy Cosby talked on 
tithing. Ruth Robinson spoke to us 
about the proper use of our time, 
Marilyn Weber explained the good 
usage of all our God-given talents. 

The chairman, Barbara Schaefer, 
held a short business meeting, and 
after the meeting Mrs. Byron Stark, 
Willamette Association counselor, read 
an inspiring story as she installed the 
new association officers. The last, but 
greatest, part of the evening was given 
over to Marian O. Boehr. She told us 
about her work as a missionary doctor 
in India and also sang “The Lord’s 
Prayer” in the Telugu language. 

HicHLAND—On November 25, the 
Highland Ann Judson girls and their 
mothers met at Mrs. Osgood’s house 
to see Mrs. Perry Jackson’s slides and 
to hear her tell about her work in 
Cottonwood, Ariz. Mrs. Jackson has 
been a missionary to the Indians there 
for eighteen years and has done a 
splendid job. In the slides that were 
shown, the girls saw their own patches 
of material sewn together by the In- 
dians to form very decorative quilts. 
This made the girls thankful for what 
they had already done and it gave 
them the incentive to do more. 

We are making great plans for the 
future. 


Berlin Student Center 


We have had a good response to 
this project. Word has come from 
Annemarie Oesterle that she has re- 
ceived a number of packages. How- 
ever, she is requesting us not to send 
English literature. 

Quoting from her letter: “I would 
also suggest not to send English litera- 
ture. Most of our students, and espe- 
cially those from East Berlin, do not 
read English well enough to take the 
time to read, unless they have a spe- 
cial interest in the subject. It may be 
that we shall have to be very careful 
about what literature we have on our 
shelves in view of the present political 
situation. So you can help us most by 
sending the money designated for lit- 
erature.” 

Will you please follow the same pro- 
cedure for sending large articles, by 
sending us your check marked specifi- 
cally for what you would like to give. 
We have a considerable amount of 
money to send. 

Correction, please—The address o! 
the center is: 

Freikirchlicher Studentenkreis Berlin 
Annemarie Oesterle 

Berlin-Steglitz 

Gruenwaldstrasse Illa, Germany 
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From Old Age to Indian Summer 
By EDITH V. MOUNT 


ON’T LOOK NOW ... but you 

are growing older, and so is 
everyone else. Must we all look for- 
ward to the last quarter of our life 
with resignation or fear, or is there 
some other possibility? 

As a people, we worship youth— 
its physical attractiveness, its strength, 
its glowing promise. Youth looks out 
at us perpetually from the advertise- 
ments. It stands on a pedestal in the 
Never-Never Land of the movies and 
television screen. The reverence for 
youthfulness, however, goes beyond 
worship of physical attractiveness. At 
sixty or sixty-five or seventy, so-called 
“oldsters” are put on a shelf in the 
name of retirement. People pay only 
lip service to the idea that retirement 
after honorable work is a reward. In 
reality, this society of ours seems to say 
to its old people, “You are no longer 
useful. Go away quietly.” As church 
women, we want to consider how we 
can help to transform old age into 
Indian summer. 


Increased Span of Life 

Mortality statistics show how much 
public concern, coupled with scientific 
knowledge, has increased the span of 
life. Thanks to spectacles, hearing aids, 
and dentures, we no longer need ap- 
proach old age dim of vision, hard of 
hearing, and toothless, as people of a 
century ago did. Even against old age’s 
deadly ills—hypertension, cancer, and 
arthritis—we have made significant 
progress. The idea that all older peo- 
ple are invalids has been disproved by 
a national health survey which shows 
that less than 5 per cent between sixty 
and seventy-four, 7 per cent of those 
between seventy-five and eighty-four, 
and 10 per cent of those over eighty- 
five are invalids. 


Government Concern 

Many government bodies and social 
agencies are awake to the problems of 
the aging. The churches, on the con- 
trary, are lagging behind. Elderly peo- 
ple are the most neglected and lonely 
sroup in our churches today. The 
hurch needs to see the tremendous 
opportunity present now and increas- 
ng daily. Perhaps you say, “This 
doesn’t concern my church.” At pres- 
ent in the average church, one out of 
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every ten persons is sixty years of age 
or over. 


Needs of ‘Senior Citizens’ 

What are the needs of our “senior 
citizens”? Older people themselves 
have expressed it this way: We need: 


A fellowship to take the place of 
our children who have left home and 
have their own families. 

Group meetings to exchange expe- 
riences. 

Discussion groups—a study of better 
ways of applying the truths of the 
Bible to the present age. 

A chance to give expression to our 
thoughts, hopes, and desires. 

Occasional programs that would 
bring us together for laughter and fun. 

More literature written especially 
for older folks. 

A sense of being needed. 

A feeling of importance. 

A sense of belonging. 

A sense of usefulness. 

Transportation to church services. 

A growing spiritual experience. 


Persons of all ages have four things 
in common: 


A need to belong. 

A need for companionship. 

A need for acceptance. 

A need for social expression. 

To help meet these needs, in addi- 
tion to the many effective clubs al- 
ready in existence, thousands of new 
church groups for older adults should 
be organized within the next few 
years. 


Start a Group 


How shall we start such a group? 
May I suggest a plan of organization? 

In the first place, church officials 
should feel the need. We need to be 
aware of the lonely, unhappy, and 
perhaps sick and housebound elderly 
men and women in the church mem- 
bership and community who need 
help. 

A leader for the proposed group 
should be discovered, enlisted, and 
trained. Among the increasing number 
of experienced people already retired, 
many of them with adequate pensions 
and free time, there is an abundance 
of potential leadership. Most school 


teachers, social workers, government 
officials, and business men and women 
retire at or before sixty-five while still 
in vigorous health. In the churches 
there must be many men and women 
whose happiness and usefulness would 
be greatly enhanced by accepting lead- 
ership responsibility for their elderly 
friends. 

In organizing a group, a survey of 
the older persons in the church mem- 
bership, and those living in hotels, 
apartment houses, and other places 
near the church should be made. In 
this way a good-sized mailing list can 
be obtained. 

It would be wise to make an exam- 
ination of what other churches are 
doing and of the vast amount of liter- 
ature available. We should also be- 
come acquainted with the resources 
available in the community. 

Another step in organization may 
be an offer to the potential leader to 
supplement his pension or retirement 
allowance by a small salary or expense 
account from the church. Other than 
this, the proposed group should be 
largely self-supporting. In most of the 
case studies, however, the leader’s in- 
come was sufficient without any finan- 
cial addition by the church. 

Provision of a room or rooms with 
mimeographing service should be 
made available to the group. Other 
special equipment as needed is often 
provided—games, refreshment facili- 
ties, and so forth. 

When these preparations have been 
made, the senior citizens of the com- 
munity may be called together and in- 
vited to organize and plan their own 
club program, with the guidance and 
assistance of the church. Only three 
or four may respond at first, but with 
patience a worth-while group will 
soon get started. 


In Conclusion 

Finally, the most important guar- 
antee of success in this aspect of church 
work is the prayerful determination 
on the part of the pastor and the 
church board that every person in 
the church shall have the opportunity 
to live in comfort, happiness, and use- 
fulness as befits a child of God. 

Science has added years to life. The 
church must assume its responsibility 
to add life to years, in the name of 
Jesus, who came to give life and to 
give it more abundantly. Let us help to 
capture the potentialities of later 
maturity of these our senior citizens, 
for the enrichment of their own lives 
and for service in the kingdom of God. 

Thoughtfully we ask you and 
thoughtfully will you answer? 

What is your church doing for its 
senior citizens? 

What is your community doing for 
its senior citizens? 
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The Woman's Seciely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Middle East Caravan 


By JOAN B. 


|Note to the leader: Use large map 
to point out Middle East countries. 
If small group meets in home, names 
of countries can be printed on cards 
and placed on floor before group in 
relative positions as on map. The 
story of Mohammed’s life, as found 
in any encyclopedia, may be used to 
enlarge the program.| 

Hymn: “In Christ 
East or West.” 

ScripTurE: Psalm 22:27-—28. 

LEADER: Modern travel has not 
been accepted in all parts of the world. 
Today our travels take us to a large 
area where the caravan is still com- 
mon. The desert lands of the Middle 
East are still inhabited by tribes of 
Arabs, who dwell in tents, travel by 
caravan, and live as their forefathers 
did. 

In our caravan we shall journey 
through the region of the world where 
God was revealed to men. This is the 
birthplace of three of the great re- 
ligions of the world—Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam. Islam has spread 
more rapidly, although it is the latest 
of all great religions, appearing about 
five hundred years after Christ. It is 
one of the great unsolved mission 
problems that we, as Christians, have. 

The Arab world is one of extreme 
poverty and extreme wealth. As we 
move across the land, we can sense 
the unrest of the people, who, being 
intelligent, are beginning to want bet- 
ter living conditions. The refugee 
problem, which was created by the 
formation of Israel, keeps the Arab 
nations in turmoil. 

The movement for social reform 
here owes its origin almost exclusively 
to Western influences. A chief aim of 
the social reform is to abolish illiteracy. 
It will take many years before enough 
teachers can be trained. Another aim 
is to raise health standards. Condi- 
tions are appalling. Doctors are scarce. 
Housing is bad. Agriculture suffers 
from a feudal system of land tenure. 
Private institutions and missionaries 
play an important part in educational, 
medical, and social reforms. Western 
countries, with their greater experi- 
ence, can offer the right hand of fel- 
lowship in their efforts to help the 
people. 

Social reforms are difficult because 
Moslems believe that Allah wills every- 
thing. If one is sick, it is the will of 
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No 


There Is 


HARRISON 


Allah. To accept medical care ap- 
pears to go against a Moslem’s reli- 
gion. It is a fatalistic religion. What 
is to be, will be. 

QueEsTIONER: You said this field 
was one of the great unsolved mission 
problems today. What do you mean? 

Leaver: If our caravan could stop 
long enough, you could see for your- 
selves that in spite of the claim that 
most Middle East countries are demo- 
cratic, the non-Moslem minorities are 
still subjected to severe treatment. The 
right to evangelize is curtailed. Noth- 
ing disturbs the Moslem more than 
the preaching of the gospel, or the 
rumor that a Moslem has been bap- 
tised. In the debate on human rights 
in the United Nations, the only Mos- 
lem country which stood out for full 
freedom for Christian missionary work 
was Pakistan. The legal status of a 
convert and his family is undeter- 
mined. He often loses his employment, 
and his wife and children are usually 
separated from him. In the eyes of the 
Moslem, a convert is a traitor to his 
religion and to his community. No 
Christian or Jewish man may marry 
a Moslem girl, although a Moslem 
man is permitted to marry a Jewish 
or Christian girl. 

QUESTIONER: That sounds as if the 
women are considered far beneath the 
men. Do Moslem women still wear 
veils to conceal their faces? 

LEADER: Most Moslem women ac- 
cept, without question, the status of 
the wife as the property of the hus- 
band. The Moslem world is a man’s 
world, and men must take the first 
step toward Christianity. The veil is 
disappearing today as more freedom 
is coming to the women. Girls who 
come in contact with Western civiliza- 
tion will not veil their faces. As edu- 
cation frees the mind from supersti- 
tion, the veil vanishes. The Arabs have 
long opposed higher education for 
women, but the Christian schools, such 
as the American College for Girls in 
Cairo, have given girls opportunities 
for higher education which many have 
longed for. 

As our caravan moves along from 
place to place, one can almost pick 
out those who have come under the 
influence of Protestant schools. The 
English accent, their dress, and their 
new freedom make them stand out. 
This is only a beginning. Many coun- 


tries do not permit such freedom for 
women. United Nations’ Secretary 
Dag Hammarskjold says there are 
eleven countries where women have 
no voting rights. Five of the eleven-- 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen—are Middle East countries. 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen have no po- 
litical rights for men, either. 

QuEsTIONER: I am surprised that 
Christianity has not advanced more 
rapidly, although I had never realize: 
the obstacles placed in its way before. 
Have Christian missions been on this 
field long? 

Leaver: After Mohammed came, 
Moslem countries captured a great 
part of the Christian world. Little by 
little these countries have been opened 
up to Western influence. For thirteen 
decades, Protestant missionaries have 
been carrying out the Great Commis- 
sion in the Middle East. The way has 
been hard, and many have died trying 
to spread the story of Jesus among 
these people. However, as more are 
educated, the story of Jesus, which is 
a story of love, begins to spread its 
influence a little further. The number 
of converts is small, and every convert 
is a miracle. 

Many denominations have missions 
here. Christian schools are few, but 
their influence is great. The Arabs 
feel the missionary endeavor is free 
from selfish motive and design. Mis- 
sionary medical work has opened doors 
in the Middle East which otherwise 
would have remained closed. Ameri- 
can missionaries have started impor- 
tant vocational and agricultural train- 
ing. The missionary depends on the 
national Christians, and the most ef- 
fective testimony to Moslems is the 
one by a Moslem who has become a 
Christian. 

If Islam cannot provide the an- 
swers to the problems of our day, the 
Moslem will turn elsewhere. Will it be 
to Christianity or to communism? As 
we return to our homes, let us ask 
God to grant us the wisdom to lead 
these countries into closer fellowship 
with him. 

[Conclude the program with a circle 
of prayer, asking a special blessing on 
our missionaries who are spreading the 
story of Jesus.] 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 








FOR MAY 





Finding God Anew in Nature 
Scripture: Psalms 8:1, 3-9; 93:1-5; 95:1-6 


Purpose of the Program 

Our program this month is to make 
us more aware of God’s majesty as 
revealed in nature, the great out of 
doors. So often it may be said that we 
have eyes but we see not. We need 
periodically to listen to God in planned 
excursions, alone and in our family 
groups, away from the crowd and the 
routine. We also need to have our 
senses alerted and refocused by the 
poet, the artist, a good speaker, a man 
who sees God’s beauties around us on 
every hand. So, we can promote inter- 
est in, and attendance at, our Bethel 
as American Baptists—Green Lake, 
Wis. 
For the Devotional Leader 

To carry out the theme, arrange to 
have three or four colored slides of 
Green Lake, or views from one of our 
national parks, projected on a screen 
during the Scripture reading to give 
added meaning to devotional medita- 
tion. The following outline is sug- 
gested: 

"Scripture reading. Read the refer- 
erences given at the top of this page. 

®Evening hymn: “Holy, Holy, 
Holy!” 

® Prayer. 

® Read our objectives as American 
Baptist Men. Have the men stand and 
read together our personal commit- 
ments as American Baptist Men. 
Order in advance of this meeting ade- 
quate copies of the membership cards 
concerning the purposes. Order from 
American Baptist Men, Valley Forge, 
Pa. They are two cents each. 

"Instrumental solo. Invite a musi- 
cally talented member to play an ap- 
propriate number at this time. 


For the Program Chairman 
Tonight’s main presentation, an il- 
lustrated lecture or color film featur- 
ing the highlights of travel, or promot- 
ing the natural beauty of a national 
or state park or of our own Green 
Lake, should be selected. Use pictures 
that will be acceptable to a capable 
speaker, or narrator, of your choosing, 
who should be asked to develop this 
theme with proper spiritual emphasis. 
If you decide to center the pro- 
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gram around the Green Lake story, be 
sure the slides are superior ones, really 
telling the beauty of both scene and 
atmosphere of our American Baptist 
Assembly. Perhaps one of your men 
and his wife have taken a number 
of good pictures of their trip to Green 
Lake and will alternately comment as 
the pictures are shown. 

Another source of pictures might be 
your own state or area conference 
grounds. Be it the story of Green Lake 
or your own area beauty spot, it makes 
an excellent setting for the narrator 
or speaker to tell of the great spiritual 
experiences that come to those who go 
apart to such places to find a closer 
walk with God and to experience spir- 
itual renewal. 

This presentation should help the 
men of your church to realize the im- 
portance and value of retreats, and 
also the importance of sending chil- 
dren and young people to summer 
conferences as a necessary experience 
to their spiritual growth. 

If you’ would like to present the 
wonders of a particular state, contact 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Harrisburg, Pa., for a list of excellent 
films available for showing without 
cost. Or write to your state’s depart- 
ment of parks and forests, or the Na- 
tional Department of Parks and For- 
ests, Washington, D.C., for lists of 
films and materials which are avail- 
able. Frequently, good promotion 
posters are available, too. 

The fellowship chairman will want 
to have his telephone committee 
phone the members news of the May 
meeting. As an added attraction of 
the evening to promote interchurch 
relationships, encourage each man to 
bring a friend from another church. 
Set a date when the phoned reserva- 
tion must be in to members of the 
telephone committee. Watch for 
guests at the meeting. 

The growth chairman will want to 
secure American Baptist Men place 
mats for use at the table. Have a man 
prepared to tell briefly the Green Lake 
story, if the main part of the program 
is not planned on this theme. As 
sources of information, he may study 
the resumé on the back of the 1958 


map of the grounds at Green Lake or 
from the fifteenth-anniversary edition 
of “The Green Lake Story,” issued at 
the American Baptist Assembly. 

The action chairman should have 
final plans ready for the group’s ap- 
proval and vote to send a delegate to 
Green Lake this summer to the Na- 
tional Laymen’s Conference. Be ready 
to cooperate with the church’s board of 
Christian education in providing schol- 
arships for young people to attend 
camp. 


Program Outline 
Fellowship period 


Dinner 

Secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 

Introduction of guests 

Reports on projects 

a. Green Lake—vote to send dele- 
gate with partial or full expenses 
paid by the local fellowship. 

b. Camp scholarships 

c. Results of home visitations 

Devotions 

Introduction of pictures and speaker 

Benediction. 


Program Helps 

When the April visitations are com- 
pleted, with the help of your pastor, 
contact the callers. Tabulate their re- 
actions to their experiences, and at- 
tempt the evaluation of the evening’s 
project. Formulate a well-worded re- 
port of the results to be given at this 
May meeting, together with a remark 
of appreciation from pastor and presi- 
dent. Be ready to follow up on any 
direct results by having the welcome 
carpet out. 

When announcements are in order, 
remind the men of next month’s 
father-and-son night, so that they may 
pinpoint the date on the calendar. 
Encourage them to borrow a son for 
the evening if they have none, if theirs 
is busy, or if theirs is away from home. 

Encourage your fellowship commit- 
tee to publicize fully this month’s 
meeting. Utilize the usual newspaper 
and church-bulletin releases. In addi- 
tion, if there is a radio station which 
provides the community with spot an- 
nouncements about local doings, send 
in your publicity material. In your 
publicity of the fellowship meeting, 
you may wish to emphasize that men 
from other churches will be welcome 
guests for the evening. 

Contact the speaker to find out what 
service facilities he may need. See that 
adequate provision is made for screen 
and projector. Since this is the time of 
the year when the days are getting 
longer, do not overlook the darkening 
of the fellowship hall. Plan to have a 
man whose special responsibility it is 
to welcome the speaker and to help 
him get set up before the meeting 
begins. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





CALIFORNIA 
Home Boards Meet 


The boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties met January 19-21 at the Tem- 
ple Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The formal sessions opened on ‘Tues- 
day, January 20, with a home-mission 
rally held in the sanctuary of Temple 
Church, attended by nearly two thou- 
sand persons. The Redlands Univer- 
sity choir presented a concert. 

A dramatic service, “By Their 
Fruits,” featured the personal testi- 
monies of seven missionaries. The eve- 
ning closed with a missionary com- 
missioning service for Glen Bradford, 
field representative for Indian work, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Leo. L. Schlegel, 
general missionaries for Alaska. 


First Alaska Executive 

The appointment of Leo L. 
Schlegel as the general missionary for 
all American Baptist work in Alaska, 
marks the first instance that such a 
position has been filled in the forty- 
ninth state. Mr. Schlegel will also 
serve as pastor of the new American 
Baptist church in Anchorage. 

American Baptists have had mis- 
sion work in Alaska since 1886. Be- 
sides churches, there are a children’s 
home at Kodiak, a community hos- 
pital at Cordova, a gospel boat operat- 
ing out of Larsen Bay, and a children’s 
center at Ouzinkie. Most recently, a 
new American Baptist church was 
started in Anchorage. 

Mr. Schlegel terminated his six- 
year pastorate at the First Baptist 
Church, Pico River, Calif., on De- 
cember 31. The church was founded 
in 1952, and within four years had a 
membership of 450, nearly half of 
whom became church members for the 
first time. 


Reports 

Jitsuo Morikawa, secretary of the 
division of evangelism, announced 
that during 1959 the main emphases 
will be the televangelism program, 
the schools of evangelism and simul- 
taneous evangelistic effort, and the 
mission to the academic community. 

Paul O. Madsen reported that se- 
curing new personnel is a continuing 
concern. He announced the launching 
of a new program known as the Home 
Mission Intern Program, which is de- 
signed to secure seminary students in 
the middle year who will receive sum- 
mer appointments and work under 
supervision. This early training and 
evaluation will make it possible to 
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select missionaries in January, prior to 
their graduation in June. 

The division of institutional minis- 
tries reported that contracts for new 
buildings aggregating more than a 
million dollars are under way; five out 
of seven Baptists hospitals either have, 
or are planning to have, chaplains on 
their staffs; and that during 1958 
forty-four institutions cared for three 
thousand persons, and are expecting 
to care for four thousand in 1959. 


Other Appointments 


Carol Jean Stifler, formerly on the 
staff of the Ohio Baptist State Con- 
vention, was elected to the position of 
assistant editor, effective March 1. 

John Wesley Inman was appointed 
an assistant in the department of per- 
sonnel, effective February 1. 

Thirty-four missionary appoint- 
ments were made. This number in- 
cludes fifteen church-extension pas- 
tors. Notice was given of the death, in 
December, of Pearl E. Tatten, who re- 
tired from Storer College in 1946. 
Robert Dixon, for twenty years gen- 
eral missionary in Nicaragua and re- 
cently installed as professor of Bible 
interpretation at the Interdenomina- 
tional Seminary, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico, is seriously ill and has returned 
to his home in Berkeley, Calif. Har- 
vey Kester, formerly with the depart- 
ment of Christian ministry to service 
personnel, resigned because of ill 
health. Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Bren- 
ner, now on furlough from Colegio 
Bautista, Managua, Nicaragua, have 
been advised by their doctor not to 
return to the field because of Mrs. 
Brenner’s health. 


en 
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The boards will celebrate the 90:h 
anniversary of Baptist work in La’in 
America, which started in Mexico, by 
holding the January, 1960, meeting in 
Mexico City. This happy circumstan:e 
came about when a study showed that 
the cost would be less than meeting 
in Los Angeles. Board members agrecd 
to visit mission fields in Mexico and 
then engage in deputation for tlie 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 
on the route back to their homes. 

HELEN C. Scumi1z 


NEW YORK 
Headquarters 


“The headquarters building proj- 
ect of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion at Valley Forge, Pa., is definitely 
on the move,” according to Frank E. 
Johnston, A.B.C. budget adviser. 
“Architectural firms are being inter- 
viewed, financial institutions are being 
consulted, and legal counsel will 
shortly be at work. As the various as- 
pects of the project are studied and de- 
cisions are arrived at, the information 
will be released immediately.” 

At a meeting of the headquarters 
building committee in New York city, 
January 26, Mr. Johnston was depu- 
tized to serve as interim chairman un- 
til a new general secretary is elected 
by the denomination. 

In a moving statement to the head- 
quarters committee, Roy I. Madsen, 
newly appointed project coordinator, 
expressed the hope that “as American 
Baptists erect a national headquarters 
at Valley Forge, it will become a sym- 
bol of our oneness of purpose as well 
as a physical building conveniently, ef- 
ficiently, and attractively to house our 
operation.” 

According to Mr. Madsen, “While 
we are presently in the process of erect- 


Mrs. Harve E. Vaux (right), president of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, gives charge to new missionaries: G. Bradford (left), director 
Indian work, and Rev. and Mrs. L. Schlegel, general missionaries to Alaska 
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ing a physical building at Valley 
Forge, we must ever keep before us 
the basic purpose of our existence, 
which is to reach out and win others 
for the cause of Jesus Christ.” 

The headquarters committee voted 
to approve the purchase of approxi- 
mately twenty-four additional acres of 
land immediately adjoining the prop- 
erty now owned by The Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication. The actual 
purchase, however, is contingent on a 
thorough study of the conditions of 
the sale to be made by legal counsel. 

A special three-man subcommittee 
was appointed to study how the entire 
building project should be financed 
and how it is to be related to the 
American Baptist Convention in terms 
of ownership. Named to the commit- 
tee by Mr. Johnston were Richard 
Hoiland, executive secretary of The 
Board of Education and Publication, 
chairman; William H. Rhoades, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies; M. Forest 
Ashbrook, executive director of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. 


CHEC Campaign 


January, 1959, marked the begin- 
ning of the intensive phase of the 
Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge. 

Churches across the American Bap- 
tit Convention will participate in 
CHEC by adopting challenge goals 
and securing pledges from their mem- 
bers. Generally, this will be done in 
the fall of 1959 as part of the church’s 
every-member canvass to secure one- 
year pledges for local support and 
the Baptist World Mission, and three- 
year pledges for CHEC. 


Groundwork Laid 


Extensive groundwork has been laid 
for this intensive phase since the 
CHEC program was authorized by 
convention vote in Philadelphia, June, 
1957. The $7.5-million minimum goal 
approved by the convention includes 
$3-million for Baptist schools and col- 
leges; $2-million for theological edu- 
cation; $2-million for Baptist student 
work; and $500,000 for additional 
scholarship aid. 

Between January and June, 1958, 
every state convention and city society 
had adopted goals which total 100 per 
cent of the complete CHEC objective. 
National codirectors Ronald V. Wells 
and Edwin H. Tuller report that in 
the last six months the field staff of 
the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion and the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation have visited over two 
hundred churches to urge the adop- 
tion of challenge goals for CHEC. “To 
date the response has been enthusiastic 
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and nearly unanimous, particularly 
among the pastors, finance committees, 
and responsible groups of laymen,” 
Dr. Wells stated. 


$7.5-Million Goal 


The 1957 convention action was 
based upon the report of a year-long 
survey of Christian higher education 
needs and constituency interest. Al- 
though actual needs totaled more than 
$15-million, the $7.5-million minimum 
goal was adopted so that substantial 
increases could also be made in local 
church support and in pledges to the 
convention’s Unified Budget, which 
makes possible the Baptist World Mis- 
sion program. 

Other preparation for CHEC dur- 
ing 1957 and 1958 included a survey 
on relationship of Baptist schools and 
colleges to the denomination; enlarge- 
ment of the C.M.C. field staff from 
seventeen to thirty-five persons; prepa- 
ration of extensive publicity and train- 
ing materials; organization of national, 
state and city leaders; securing leader- 
ship gifts in advance of the general 
program in the churches; encourage- 
ment of churches to adopt challenge 
goals; and pilot campaigns in the state 
of Michigan and in strategic churches 
in other areas. 

During 1959, national, state, city, 
district, and church leaders of the 
American Baptist Convention will be 
in full activity as speakers, counselors, 
and participants in bringing to reality 
a program dedicated to strengthening 
the lay ministerial leadership of Amer- 
ican Baptists. 


Foreign Boards 


Two major policy studies were con- 
sidered by the executive committee of 
the boards of managers of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
at a meeting in New York, N.Y., Janu- 
ary 20. The first was the proposed inte- 
gration of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council, and the second was 
organizational policies of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Societies. 

The executive committee directed 
that the division of foreign missions 
of the National Council of Churches 
be informed of “‘approval in principle” 
of the proposed integration of the 
World Council and the I.M.C. The 
division of foreign missions, to which 
the American Baptist Foreign Societies 
belong, is a member of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, and as such 
will eventually express its approval or 
disapproval of the proposed merger. 
The executive committee named sev- 
eral “areas of concern” that should be 
worked out before final approval is 
given to the integration proposal. 

The one-day session of the execu- 
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tive committee followed a week-end 
retreat of the officers and chairmen of 
major committees of the boards and 
department directors and overseas 
secretaries of the Foreign Societies’ 
staff. A report of the retreat was pre- 
sented and discussed at the full execu- 
tive meeting. It covered such matters 
as the future pattern of administra- 


tion at home and overseas, the future 
status of the missionary, and better 
ways to interpret world missions to 
American Baptists. 

“The mission of American Baptists 
will continue to be that of confronting 
all mankind with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ,” said Edward B. Willingham, 
general secretary, “but changes in 
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world patterns are requiring new »at- 
terns of evangelism,” he said. 


Major Action 


In another major action, the com- 
mitte approved a proposal which 
would allow Congolese representatives 
as well as missionaries to become mem- 
bers of the board of management of 
Institut Medical Evangelique, the in- 
terdenominational medical institute at 
Kimpese in the Belgian Congo. ‘lhe 
proposed change in the constitution of 
I.M.E.’s board provides for a mission- 
ary doctor, if available, the mission 
secretary, and a Congolese medical 
worker from each of the cooperating 
missions. Final approval of the change 
is scheduled for the July meeting of 
I.M.E.’s board of management. 

The executive committee approved 
a $20,000 appropriation for a wing of 
the women’s dormitory at the interde- 
nominational Ch’ung Chi College, 
Hong Kong. The central building of 
the dormitory was built at a cost of 
$60,000 by the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. At the present time, 
no more than half of the students at 
Ch’ung Chi are housed on the campus, 
which is about a half-hour by train 
from Hong Kong. 


Other Appropriations 

An appropriation of $2,500 was 
made to help restore losses at the dis- 
aster-stricken Kuji Christian Center, 
Japan. This amount will supplement 
$2,500, which was sent by the Baptist 
World Relief Committee, after dam- 
ages amounting to more than $9,000 
were suffered at the center in Septem- 
ber, when storms lashed across much 
of Japan. 

Approval was given a $1,500 appro- 
priation to help support a program of 
student evangelism in France. The 
program is directed by M. Robert 
Sommerville, who visited the United 
States in 1958, to study youth work in 
American Baptist churches. Plans for 
the evangelism program, which also is 
supported by the French Baptist Fed- 
eration, call for construction of a stu- 
dent center near Paris. 

The boards of managers of the For- 
eign Societies are scheduled to meet 
March 9-11, in Springfield, Ill., where 
major business will include commis- 
sioning of new missionaries for over- 


seas service. 
LoutsE A. CaTTAN 


SOUTH INDIA 
Baptist Mission Conference 


The South India Baptist Mission 
Conference was held December 29 
January 2 at Nellore. We were happy 
to have Marlin D. Farnum, of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, and Mrs. Farnum as our guests. 
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Both added much to our inspiration 
and friendship. 

The Nellore missionaries did all they 
could to make everyone comfortable 
and happy. Mrs. Mike Ray did an ex- 
cellent job of catering and the young 
people in our mission family con- 
ducted morning devotions at the table. 


Prayer and Testimony 


The first morning was devoted to 
prayer and testimony, ably led by Ruth 
V. Thurmond. This time was used to 
try to understand more fully the 
deeper meaning of our theme, “That 
ye may be filled with all the fullness of 
God.” 

An obituary service was conducted 
by Mrs. W. E. Braisted for those of 
our mission family who died during 
the past year. All were retired. They 
are: Wheeler Bogges, Lena Benjamin, 
Mrs. Ethel Ross Wiggin, Mrs. J. W. 
Stenger, and Mrs. Ada Ferguson. 

Alice Findlay, with the help of the 
older children, was in charge of the 
children’s activities during the confer- 
ence. On the last afternoon, the de- 
votional service was conducted by the 
children. They reviewed the work and 
activities they had accomplished dur- 
ing the conference. 


Business Sessions Short 


Our business sessions seemed to be 
shorter than usual this year, for which 
we rejoice. Our main business con- 
cerned the final corrections and sug- 
gestions for the completion of the new 
constitution. When the Telugu Baptist 
Convention meets in January, we hope 
that the new constitution can become 
effective. When it does, it will begin 
a new era in our mission work in South 
India. We rejoice at each forward 
move which turns more and more re- 
sponsibilities into the hands of our 
national Christians. 

We were happy to have the fellow- 
ship of Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Jackson 
and their family again this year. We 
took the opportunity to invite them 
while Dr. Jackson was on sabbatical 
leave from the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
studying in Ceylon. He aroused us 
from any complacency in our work by 
a thought-provoking and informative 
paper on the “New Frontiers in Mis- 
sions.” He presented pointedly and ef- 
fectively some of the special obstacles, 
needs, and challenges in our work to- 
day. 


Interesting Papers 

One evening was devoted to the 
presentation of two very interesting 
papers: “Baptist Churches and Bap- 
tist Christians,” by A. Masilamani, of 
the Canadian Baptist Church in In- 
dia; and “Missions Missionaries,” by 
L. F. Knoll. It was unfortunate that 
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there was no time for discussion of 
these papers. The men have been 
asked to present them again. 

The most inspirational and heart- 
searching sessions of our program were 
the devotional messages given by C. 
W. Oberdorfer, of the South Andhra 
Lutheran Church. Using as his theme 
“The Love of God in Christ Jesus,” 
the speaker stretched our minds and 
stimulated our thinking. We were 
lifted from our surface relationship 
with each other to a deep inward pene- 
tration of our own hearts in relation- 





ship with God and man. Each time 
we left the meeting more deeply aware 
of the rich significance of the theme of 
our conference, “That ye may be filled 
with all the fullness of God.” 

ANNE J. HANSEN 


COLORADO 


Denver Christian Center 


Westerns are at the height of their 
popularity on television. It may not 
be news that the Indians from the 
Denver Christian Center were on tele- 
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to study the advantages 
of theological education at 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 
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vention during this time. 


EASTERN SEMINARY is observing her 34th Anniversary 
this month! Since 1925 she has trained more than 1500 
Christian workers, including the largest number of pastors 
graduated by any seminary in the American Baptist Con- 
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American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Mrs. Philip Curtis 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| would like to receive more information, 
without obligation, on Gift Annuities. 


Missions is that concern of all Christians which re- 
sults in their carrying the gospel and other Chris- 
tian ministries to those who have not heard, or 
yet believed, in Jesus Christ. 


Now, as always, your Foreign Mission Societies rep- 
resent your interest in winning the world for 
Christ, as we support over 400 missionaries in 
nine fields overseas. 


Only you, however, can assure our continued suc- 
cess and eventual expansion, as you support your 
missionaries with prayer, and increased giving to 
the Baptist world mission. 


An Alphabet of Overseas Missions 


Through the years, special gift 
agreements with life returns have 
greatly benefited the Societies. 
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vision, but the type of program in 
which they were featured is news. One 
of the most popular programs, which 
shows different aspects of life in Den- 
ver, asked our White Buffalo Council 
of American Indians to be in a pro- 
gram on Indians and the relocation 
problems in Denver. 

Dressed in feathers and buckskins, 
they performed traditional dances, 
told about the problems they are fac- 
ing under the relocation program, and 
gave enthusiastic testimony to the 
work of the center. A chubby baby girl 
stole the show when they showed her 
being examined in the clinic by one of 
the doctors from the Christian Medi- 
cal Society. The program received 
widespread publicity, and, as a re- 
sult, the council was asked to take part 
in the Colorado centennial celebration. 


Work with Indian Americans 


It is a satisfying part of our work 
to serve Indian Americans at the 
Christian center. Many of them have 
come to us directly from the reserva- 
tion, eager to learn, but puzzled and 
confused by the ways of living in a 
large city. When they come here they 
welcome a chance to be with friendly 
Indians from their own tribe and from 
other tribes. They are grateful for the 
counsel we give, and appreciate the 
good used clothing the churches send. 
Many missionary societies have sent 
canned goods to help families in 
emergencies. 


New Missionary Candidate 
A young girl who grew up in our 
center is now attending the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, Chicago, 
Ill. Last year, after graduating from 
high school, she secured a job as a 
beauty operator, but she was not 
happy in this work. One night after 
baby-sitting at our house, she con- 
fessed that she had always wanted to 
be a missionary, but felt that becoming 
one was impossible for someone in her 
circumstances. Her father had died 
the year before, and she was the oldest 
of eight children. After praying to- 
gether, however, the goal did not seem 
so impossible. Many churches are help- 
ing to make her educational program 
possible. 
RoBerT J. KUECHMANN 
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PASTOR'S INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SET 


A DIGNIFIED SERVICE AID FOR 
A PASTOR'S PERSONAL MINISTRY 


Christians in hospitals or those who 
are shut in appreciate the consola- 
tion and spiritual strength of the 
Lord’s Supper. This compact set, 
complete in every detail, is designed 
to fill this need. Serves up to 4. 
Fitted neatly in a pocket-size Kera- 
tol case only 4” x 744” x 134”. 
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| 2K active LEISURE — number two of a series on using retirement creatively 


I am 89 years old; retired from the pastorate in 1938. 
I have taught Greek and Hebrew all these years ... Tonight I 


expect three students in my Hebrew class.” As he “A 
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e Scholarship and student aid available. 
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Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies: John W. Inman, 
assistant in the department of per- 
sonnel; Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. Schlegel, 
general missionary and pastor, An- 
chorage Baptist Church, Anchorage, 
Alaska; Carol Jean Stifler, assistant 
editor, department of publications and 
communications. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: Floyd Austin, Linch Com- 
munity Church, Linch, Wyo.; Merrell 
Booker, Normal Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, IIl.; William Bray, church- 
extension project, East Chula Vista, 
Calif.; Sanford G. Cleveland, South 
Sioux Falls Baptist Church and West 


Sioux Falls Baptist Church, Sioux | 


Falls, S.Dak.; Clayton Cormack, 
Evangel Baptist Church, Wheatridge, 











KEUKA 
COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N.Y. 


A liberal arts college for women fea- 
turing vocational and community service 
experiences through the Field Period 
Plan at home and abroad. 


Fully Accredited 





For information write— 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 


KEUKA STUDENT IN ACTION 
DURING FIELD PERIOD 








Colo.; Kenneth S. Dannenhauer, Cal- | 
vary Baptist Church, Princeton, N.J.; | 
James Dickinson, Danforth Larger | 
Parish, Me.; Leona Frances Dunter- | 
man, Colony Christian Center, Reno, | 


Nev.; Ralph D. Handen, Woodlawn 


Baptist Church, Chicago, IIl.; Ray- | 


mond A. Heist, area missionary, 
Southwestern Pennsylvania; William 
Lucas, Glenhaven Baptist Church, 
Portland, Oreg.; Howard O. Rem- 
mich, missionary pastor, Mud Lake, 
Idaho; Wallace E. Schumann, mis- 
sionary pastor, Bradley-Florence, 
§.Dak.; Frank Smith, church-exten- 
sion project, Loma Verde, Calif.; Sol- 
omon J. Stucky, Lawrence Baptist 
Church, Lawrence, Mich.; William 
Tapscott, University Baptist Church, 
Tucson, Ariz.; George H. Turner, di- 
rector, Hickory Street Christian Cen- 
ter, Buffalo, N.Y.; Robert Wheaton, 
church-extension project, Atherton, 
Calif. 
Died 

Mrs. B. W. Armstrong, missionary 
to Belgian Congo (1923-1957), in 
Gardena, Calif., December 24, 1958. 

Mrs. William L. Ferguson, retired 
missionary to South India (1895-1927, 
1938-1946), in Pasadena, Calif., De- 
cember 18, 1958. 

Mrs. J. C. Jensen, retired mission- 


| 












1 GOOD EQUIPMENT 


is directly related to 


GOOD RESULTS! 


“A picture is worth a thousand words,” the old ax- 
iom goes. Good equipment aids good visualization. 


THE "A" EASEL 


This solidly designed teaching aid will hold the heaviest chalk- 
board with ease. Using it you can bring the lesson to the class, 
creating a lesson area wherever you wish. Made of the best 
grade pine. Easy to erect or fold and store........ meh TX 
6. 











» "A" EASEL and 36” x 48” Chalkboard 


a aS Ss a 


THE TRAY EZ-L 
Teaching ease and efficiency are certain to improve with this practically designed aid. Class atten- 
tion is quickly gained . . . and held. Distracting motions are held to a minimum by the convenient 
location of the masonite demonstration material tray. Sturdy pine...................... $5 

Tray EZ-L and Flannelgraph Board 


THE FLANNELGRAPH BOARD 


Good teachers become better teachers with this important visual teaching aid. Your message gains 
in interest and impact when colorful figures or words appear on the board. Built to withstand hard 
use. Lightweight. Convenient carrying handles................0... 0.0... cee eee. EACH, $3.90 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Oak frame. Cork board.| No. 1440. 18” x 24,” six in carton. EACH, $4.00. Singly packed. . $4.35 
Light in weight, de-| No. 1441. 20° x30", six in carton. EACH, $5.00. Singly packed. . .$5.35 
signed for hard use. No. 1442. 24” x 36”, six in carton. EACH, $6.00. Singly packed. . .$6.50 


THE GREEN "EYE-EASE” CHALKBOARD 


Oak Frame, Green Duroslate.| 18" x 24”, six in carton. EACH, $3.00. Singly packed....... $3.35 
Will not reflect glare. 24” x 36”, six in carton. EACH, $5.00. Singly packed....... $5.35 
Eyelets for safe hanging. 36” x 48”, six in carton. EACH, $8.00. Singly packed....... $8.50 
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write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F& 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3-2800 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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GIVE 
A a 
MEMORIAL 


for all 
to 


heart 


Softly resounding Carillon Bell 
music by Schulmerich®—what 
more beautiful way of keeping a 
loved one’s name truly alive for- 
ever. Or give it in your own name 
—in your life-time. Handsome 
plaque goes with it, if desired. 
Prices start at $975. Budget terms. 


Write 
SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2739 Carillon Hill * Sellersville, Pa. 


® Trademark of Bell Instruments produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


CONSIDERING © 
A CARILLON 
for your church? 


_ 


} Caste 


thi8 record: 
bre buying any 


Carillon! 


Send only $3.00 and this coupon. 
Beautiful 12” LP record (regular 

$3.98) will come to you post nid 
Money refunded if not delig ced. 


- Clip & Mail Today 
Church Name 
Your Name _ 
Address 
City & State 


MAAS “ROWED Wong 


Dept. m, 3015 Casitas Ave., 
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Title 


los Angeles, Colif. 


ary to West China (1911-1944), in St. 
Louis, Mo., December 21, 1958 

Pearl E. Tatten, missionary teacher, 
The Mather School, Beaufort, S.C. 
(1918-1946), in Ansonia, Conn., De- 
cember 16, 1958. 

Mrs. Robert Wellwood, retired mis- 
sionary to China (1891-1925), in 
Penney Farms, Fla., December 26, 
1958. 


Sailings 

Rebecca J. Anderson, for Burma; 
Rev. and Mrs. Noah S. Brannen and 
Rev. and Mrs. Theodore W. Livings- 
ton, for Japan; Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Osterholm, for Belgian Congo. 


Furloughed 
Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Conklin, from 
Thailand. 


Transferred 
Ruben Denna, from Chicago, IIL, 
to Tucson, Ariz. 


Resigned 

Hugh Garner, Victor, Mont.; War- 
ner T. Gifford, New England area di- 
rector of evangelism; Harvey R. Kes- 
ter, department of Christian ministry 
to service personnel; James H. Mid- 
dleton, Princeton, N.]J. 

Churches assumed _ self-support: 
Mason L. Brown, First Baptist Church, 
Rangely, Colo.; Dale Falk, churches 
at Peru and Auburn, Nebr. 


Change in Relationship 

Sankin Sano, bilingual pastor, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., full support assumed by 
Kansas City Baptist Association, De- 
cember 31. 

Ruth H. Teasdale, director of ref- 
ugee resettlement, New York, N.Y., to 
be field representative in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, American 
Baptist Publication Society, Janu- 
ary 19. 


Leave of Absence 

Marie Ball Caldwell, state mission- 
ary, Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Fairchild, Ko- 
diak Baptist Mission, Kodiak, Alaska. 





BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON | 


7 ae oy 


Write for catalog 
c-5 





I 





ntroducing Gorham’: new 
I stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 
silver plate. 


1254” diameter holds 40 
O'asses 

Sterling 

Silver Plate 

11%” diameter 

Sterling 

Silver Plate 

12%” diameter 

Sterling 

Silver Plate 


GLASSES $2.00 per dozen additional 


TRAY 


TRAY 
COVER 
BASE 


Alms Basons 


Priced at only $10.00 to meet the 
demand for Gorham quality at low 
price, this Bason is of highly polished 
brass with plush mat bearing 
stamped IHS symbol. Diameter 12”, 
depth 214”. Other Basons available 
in brass, silverplate and sterling silver 


— brochure upon request. : 


Prices subject to change without nofice. 


->——- <—- <—- «<~ <—~ ~ ©~ «~~ «<~ « <~- ~ — 


Request Illustrated Ecclesiastical 
Brochure giving prices. 


t t 
t t 
t Gotham t 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
> > 2. —- @S> = = > 
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The appointment of 
LAWRENCE |. PHELPS 


as Tonal Director 
has been announced by the 
Board of Directors of 


Casavant Breres 


LIMITEE 


ST. HYACINTHE, QUE., CANADA 


Mr. Phelps’ progressive philosophy 
of tonal design is well known 
through his work as a voicer and 
tonal finisher, organ consultant and 
author of several papers. His ap- 
pointment further indicates the evo- 
lution of the House of Casavant in 
modern artistic trends. 


MAJOR FRED N. OLIVER, 
Chairman of the Board 
Cc. J. LAFRAMBOISE, 
President 
CHARLES PERRAULT, 
Vice-President and General Manager 














FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 


yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion .. . 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 


CHURCH PEWS 
with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 























VINYLFOAM 









sestore ( add-a-(HIGHION 






designed to fit all types 
of church pews 


Today! 








Write Dept. 093 


ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 

















































Manufacturers of: 


GOWNS 


-Pulpit and Choir- 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


= Church Furniture « Altar 
Brass « Communion Sets 
s Embroideries « Hangings 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
WRITE—DEPT. 27 












! 


~Tlational csc 6000 


23 aacw st PHILADELP 












PLEASE renew your subscription 
for MISSIONS promptly, so as not 
to miss any copies. 


March, 1959 







GilmAs... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





The events of the Last Supper, Jesus’ 
arrest and trial, the crucifixion and 
resurrection, and the Easter events as 
seen by Peter are portrayed vividly and 
dramatically in a group of five new 
color and sound filmstrips. 

F343. Cup of Sorrow (Part 1). 
Jesus’ prophecy of his betrayal, the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, the be- 
trayal and arrest in Gethsemane, the 
trial before Caiaphas, and the cruci- 
fixion are all included. 

F343. Cup of Sorrow (Part 2). This 
continues the action, with the claiming 
of Jesus’ body, the sealing of the tomb, 
the earthquake, the appearance of 
Jesus to Mary Magdalene, Thomas’ 
disbelief, and the Great Commission. 

Two color filmstrips. 334 rpm rec- 
ord. 15 minutes each. Sale, $16.50 a 
set. 

F344. Peter’s Failure (Part 1). Peter 
buys a sword to protect the Master. 
He tries to defend him in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. He denies any asso- 
ciation with Christ, then realizes the 
denial. 

F344. Peter’s Victory (Part 2). Peter 
huddles in the Upper Room in re- 
morse. When Jesus appears there, 
Peter begins to regain faith. On the 
Day of Pentecost, Peter proclaims 
Jesus is the Son of God, alive forever- 
more. 

Two color filmstrips. 334 rpm rec- 
ord. 15 minutes each. Sale, $16.50 a 
set. 

F345. You Shall Receive Power. 
An inspirational-devotional filmstrip 
that dramatizes the power of the gos- 
pel and of the risen Christ in the lives 
of his followers. Color. 33% rpm rec- 
ord. 15 minutes. Sale, $10.00. 

Plan, also, to add these to your film- 
strip library: 

F274. The Crucifixion. The stark 
tragedy and the importance of Christ’s 
death upon the cross are brought be- 
fore us in this filmstrip. Color. 3314 
rpm record. 15 minutes. Sale, $7.50. 

F275. Resurrection. We witness the 
empty tomb, see the stone rolled away, 
hear the angel’s words, and realize 
what was meant by “the new life.” 
Color. 3314 rpm record. 15 minutes. 
Sale, $7.50. 

F276. The Upper Room. The dis- 
ciples are convinced of the angel’s re- 
port that “he is risen,” when Christ 
appears before them. Thomas doubts, 
but believes after Christ reveals him- 
self to him. Color. 3344 rpm record. 
15 minutes. Sale, $7.50. 











HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 

dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 

of each student as a Child of God, to 

be so developed and educated that the 

personal destiny of each is respected 

and helped by the rest. 


750 students 











FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 









Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE’ TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
—_ Choice of mod- 
els 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Change your idle 
space into useful 
areas with these 










Partitions. Ma- 





sonite panels in 
FOLDING f2ii.te" sted 
frames wit 
ag swivel action 


pedestals and 


sturdy, con- 6, <ters or glides. 


venient. 


THE ~“Wonrce. COMPANY 
Colfax, lowa 






271 Church St. 
(SEL Sk GA = RRS TER 


WORLD TOUR 
July 13-Sept. 5 


A round-the-world-tour designed for the 
people of the church. Visit major tourist 
attractions in sixteen countries, includ- 
ing Egypt and the HOLY LAND. You 
will see the world and learn about it 
first-hand through conferences with 
ambassadors, USIS officers, senators, 
newspaper editors, educators, Point 
IV officials, etc. You will be guests of 
Christian leaders around the world 
and see missions at work; make on 
the spot study of the non-Christian 
religions of the world. 


Write for detailed itinerary, informa- 
tion, and reservations to: 


CHRISTIAN WORLD SEMINAR 
5541 University Avenue 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
Christian Testimony te the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptiat agency 
for spread the Gospel to the Jews. 

For information and speaking engagements 
WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STRDET 
PHILADBLPHIA 43, PA. 
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Over £400,000 copies sold! 
A Pocket Prayer Book 


By Ralph S. Cushman 


2 


Rich in spiritual resources — scrip- 
ture, prayers, quotations, poems. 
Vest pocket size, 144 pages hand- 
somely printed, bound in imitation 
leather with gold stamping. 
Deluxe white edition 75< each, 
$7.50 per dozen. Order direct from 


World's most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRANO AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















Answers to Quiz on page 3 

(1) Servant role. (2) Mr. Gomez. 
(3) David H. C. Read. (4) Tavern, 
rather than in the church. (5) 10,143. 
(6) True. (7) Missionary medical 
work. (8) A Time to Speak. (9) Alice 
W. S. Brimson. (10) 435. (11) Wash- 
ington, D.C. (12) 150 different de- 
nominations. (13) “The most difficult 
and yet the most happy years.” (14) 2. 
(15) Dictator Mediocrity. (16) R. La- 
Rue Cober and Gardner C. Taylor. 





21st EDITION 


we BIDIC 
Dbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 

, Specially Useful for § $ Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or ey | Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 

Now Contains Select Bible Verses. There 
is nothing published, of its sive, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 


{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 64 x 14 inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or ¢ 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, m. 
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Cluk Tath... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





Lakewood 
Church, 
Ohio, 


The 
Baptist 
Lakewood, 
Orlando L. Tib- 
betts, pastor, re- 
cently adopted the 
Every Family Sub- 
scription Plan and 
now sends MIS- 
SIONS magazine 
to 435 active fam- 

ilies on the church roll. 

Dr. Tibbetts writes: “We have a 
world outreach commission that is re- 
sponsible for instructing and inform- 
ing our people about the needs of the 
community, the nation, and the world 


community. The commission decided 
that the most effective plan for in- 
forming our membership about the 
outreach of the American Baptist Con- 
vention was to send a copy of Mis- 
SIONS magazine into every home. We 
feel that there is no finer magazine for 
information and inspiration than our 
own American Baptist publication.” 


sd 

Club managers in churches that did 
not observe Missions Magazine Sun- 
day last October might want to con- 
sider selecting a Sunday some time 
during the month of April, preferably 
the 12th, in order to promote the sale 
of individual subscriptions on that 
Sunday. It is suggested that an effort 
be made to secure three-year sub- 
scriptions at the club rate of $5.00, 
thus saving $2.50 over the annual 
single subscription price. Posters and 
individual subscription blanks for in- 
sertion in the Sunday bulletins are 
available. 

When approaching subscribers for 
renewals, please stress the savings to 
be obtained by subscribing for three 
years. 

LJ 

Below we continue the list of 

churches arranged alphabetically by 


states which have adopted the Ey ery 
Family Subscription Plan. 


Connecticut 
Second Baptist Church, Suffield 


Idaho 

First Baptist Church, Boise 

Melba Baptist Church, Melba 

First Baptist Church, Pocatello 

Community Baptist Church, Pine- 
hurst 

Golden 
Wilder 


Gate Baptist Church, 


Illinois 

First Baptist Church, Assumption 

Sato Baptist Church, Ava 

Community Baptist Church, Bar- 
rington 

Poe Baptist Church, Clayton 

Fidelity Baptist Church, Fidelity 

First Baptist Church, Graymont 

First Baptist Church, Havana 

First Baptist Church, Hillsboro 

Indianola Baptist Church, Indian- 
ola 

Loami Baptist Church, Loami 

First Baptist Church, Monmouth 

First Baptist Church, Mount Car- 
roll 

Normal Baptist Church, Normal 

First Baptist Church, Park Ridge 

Pates Chapel Church, Pates Chapel 


Indiana 
First Baptist Church, Auburn 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, Aurora 
First Baptist Church, Gas City 
Tennessee Valley Baptist Church, 
Hillsdale 
Exeter Avenue Baptist Church, In- 
dianapolis 
Oswego Baptist Church, Leesburg 
Baptist Temple, Logansport 
Mexico Baptist Church, Mexico 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Misha- 
waka 
First Baptist Church, Montpelier 
Calvary Baptist Church, Noblesville 
Parr Baptist Church, Parr 
Harvard Park Baptist 
Springfield 
[To be continued.] 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


ted 
to publish your book, get 40% 
tional advertising, pub and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. M. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


ROBES 


Write for catalog and sample 
swatches. Fine materials; beav- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 S. 4th St. Greenville, !!!. 


MISSIONS 


Church, 




















Where does our future lie: 
t 


In the way of th 


yallistic 
missile or in the way of the 
cross of Calvary 

You help to ans this 
question every time you give 
to missions. Every day on 
fields around the world, your 
missionaries 

the way of tl 

lions of people who must 
choose ‘the way their souls 
shall ox INCREASE your 
gifts to missions and help to 
hasten the day when all the 
peoples of the world shall 
bow down and kneel befo 
the Lord. their Maker 











